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WOTED IN BRIEF... 


» Are there now enough qualified public 
relations men and women? Is the field 
ensuring its own growth and influence 
py creating precise standards to guide 
poth employers and aspirants for public 
relations assignments? Robert McDevitt’s 
article represents the cooperative efforts 
of some 165 PR executives who collaborated 
in a thorough-going questionnaire survey 
and reported on their experience in the 
field of personnel development for public 


relations. 


» Television has great public relations 
potential, not only on the national level but 
also at the local level. One well-known 
frm which has experimented with this 
medium at the local level has discovered 
that it can pay handsome dividends with- 
out requiring an exorbitant cash outlay. 


¢ Canadian public relations has long been 
trying to keep pace with PR in the United 
States, but the recent sudden spurt in its 
acceptance by Canadian business has caught 
the country totally unprepared. The re- 
sulting shortage of experienced personnel 
represents a challenge to today’s practi- 
tioners and to education to supply properly 
trained men for the future. 


¢ Industry has been long trying to explain 
itself through the medium of the guided 
tour, with the emphasis on machines and 
products, facts and figures. However, much 
more can perhaps be accomplished by plac- 
ing the emphasis on people—the importance 
of the individual in industry, what he gains, 
what he contributes, how his life is bet- 
tered. 
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Voice in the Wilderness 


E’RE MORE CONFUSED than usual after reading 
W ine account of two speeches before a recent 
meeting of broadcasters. From one speaker comes 
the idea that newsworthiness should be the 
standard followed in accepting material for the 
air. ‘To which we say amen. 

But the same speaker views with alarm the fact 
that many releases are received “from firms with 
big advertising budgets in every medium but 
broadcasting.” And the second speaker, de- 
nouncing publicity efforts as “piracy,” told his 
audience “to weed out those who hold out the 
hat for free time to radio-TV, but pay for space 
in other media.” 

Our source is not clear whether these critics 
represent the programming or the business end 
of broadcasting. But their sentiments certainly 
indicate a real danger to two great media. It 
script-writers jump every time the cash register 
tinkles—or go into a coma when it’s silent—then 
radio and TV will not be worth the ozone they 
use so freely. 

News is news, material is valuable or valueless. 
Where it originates is immaterial, providing the 
source is reliable. We were schooled on good 
newspapers whose editorial and advertising de- 
partments were not on speaking terms. The 
agate-peddler who sidled up with a hot tip on 
the grand opening of Mike’s De Luxe Ham- 
burger Palace was promptly shooed away. Our 
rule was to pick what seemed to serve our read- 
ers’ interests and cram the spike and wastebasket 
with the rejected guff. Such a situation makes 
for good newspapers, good publicity men, and 
advertising salesmen who sell on merit. It is the 
only sound basis on which media can operate. 


The Weak Week 


E’RE HAPPY that we don’t live in Pittsburgh, 

Pa. It was there, so the Post-Gazette reveals, 
that in 1953 the Mayor signed more than 75 
proclamations hailing National Guppy Week, 
or some event of equal significance. Pity the poor 
burghers, as their heart strings are tugged by 
pleas for cranberries and brassieres and conserva- 
tion and home and mother. And now, guppies. 
The Post-Gazette, with surprising mildness, would 
settle for a Better and More Original Publicity 
Week. As for us, we think it’s better to lead from 
strength than weakness. 


The Thoughtleader 


YOUNG PROFESSOR, following a discussion with 
A a business group, said: “We have changed 
our views considerably—all but Dr.——. He has 
disciples and consequently can’t change.” In 
this tragedy involved with leadership may lie a 
lesson for public relations people: Concentrate 
on the disciples—the master is stuck with his 
theory. 


The TV Lab 


UITE APART from its primary values TV is an 
Q important laboratory and pilot plant for 
PR. Some TV techniques can be extended with 
profit to other media. Moreover, certain tech- 
niques now emerging may eventually have a 
profound effect on all communications. 

For example, take one of Edward R. Murrow’s 
recent telecasts—that presenting Senator Knowl- 
and and representatives of France and the United 
Kingdom in a three-way discussion of the Indo- 
China problem. Most diplomats would rather 
doff their striped trousers in public than discuss 
an international situation as bluntly as it was 
handled on the Murrow program. Yet, no “in- 
ternational repercussions” followed this forth- 
right program, no empires trembled because of 
the candor of its participants. Instead, thought- 
ful Americans got a better understanding of the 
differences that must exist between allies, and 
of why these differences are present. 

TV is developing a technique of impromptu 
discussion, calling for quick-thinking, well-in- 
formed participants, who have the courage of 
candor, and can project a sympathetic personal- 
ity into the viewer’s living-room. No longer may 
the inept be shielded by the i-dotted, t-crossed 
press release. Before the camera a speaker is on 
his own, for better or worse. 


Sooner or later, we predict, other media must 
exploit the new dimension that TV has devel- 
oped. Their requirements will, of course, differ 
substantially. But they will require the same type 
of spokesmen that TV needs. And developing 
such spokesmen for their clients will be a chal- 
lenge that PR people must meet if they are to 
communicate effectively in the world of tomor- 
row. 
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PR help wanted 


By Robert McDevitt 


Partner, Pendray & Company, New York 


“The first and most formidable job of any ex- 
ecutive is to secure and train his successor. 
Properly trained executives at all levels are 
the best assurance that a business will show 
@ profit tomorrow as well as today."' 
Bryan Baughan, PR counsel 
Speech before Toronto Young 


Men’s Advertising and 
Sales Club 


RE THERE NOW enough qualified pub- 

lic relations men and women? Is 
the profession (if, indeed, the designa- 
tion is warranted as yet) ensuring its 
own growth and influence by creating 
precise standards to guide both employ- 
és and aspirants for public relations 
asignments in public life, business, in- 
dustry, voluntary organizations, inter- 
national affairs agencies and enterprises 
and other lines in which human rela- 
tions and communications are para- 
mount? 

To the first question the answer is 
“No.” The HELP WANTED sign is 
never down in public relations offices 
across the country. True, there are far 
foo many applicants for existing jobs. 


duly, 1954 


But employers judge their qualifications 
to be either insufficient, or are confused 
as to their specifications. On the other 
hand, there do not seem to be enough 
qualified people and PR leadership to 
fill some existing jobs, or to open up 
the potential jobs which undoubtedly 
would become available if organized PR 
were more widely recognized by man- 
agement. 

The answer to the second question 
must be resolved by future efforts to 
professionalize PR. Accordingly, this ar- 
ticle addresses itself to the future. It 
represents the cooperative efforts of 
some 165 public relations executives who 
collaborated in a thorough-going ques- 
tionnaire survey and reported on their 
experience in the field of personnel de- 
velopment for public relations. The ar- 
ticle follows this progression: 

1. What are the qualifications for PR 
careers as they are rated and judged by 
some 165 executives in a position to 
hire and fire public relations staff peo- 
ple in companies, counseling firms, gov- 


ernment, voluntary organizations and 
other employer enterprises? 

2. What should every aspirant to a 
new or better PR job know about him- 
self? What can he do to prepare him- - 
self for advancement? 

3. What can the PRSA national or- 
ganization and chapters do? 

4. What can key individuals in PR 
positions of influence do? 


The Survey 


Four hundred questionnaires (text 
reproduced in full within this article) 
were distributed to PR executives, educa- 
tors in PR, employment and personnel 
specialists, and others in a position to 
know at first hand what is going on 
in the field. From this distribution, 165 
complete questionnaires have been re- 
turned. 

Additionally, fifteen public relations 
executives* contributed letter and ver- 
bal reports giving a full account of 
their own personal efforts to assist em- 
ployers and prospective employes in 
getting together. Each of these men 
and women rank high in the practice 
of public relations—each has hired and 
fired public relations personnel—each 
has gained for himself a reputation for 
extraordinary devotion as a “one man 
employment guidance agency.” 

Following are the questionnaire state- 
ments and summaries of the 165 re- 
plies. Subjective comments are used 
editorially where applicable. In some 
cases multiple answers were called for, 
which, with variations in the manner 
of the individual responses, will ac- 
count for statistical totals exceeding the 
number of respondents. 


* They are: William H. Baldwin, Jr., National 
Cotton Council, New York; Philip M. Bottfeld, 
Benton & Bowles, New York; Joseph E. Boyle, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New York; 
Harold Burson, Burson-Marsteller Associates, 
Ine., New York; William W. Cook, Pendray & 
Company, New York; Hal Davis, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, New York; Kalman B. Druck, Carl 
Byoir & Associates, New York; John Ducas, 
Hill & Knowlton, New York; Samuel D. Fuson, 
Kudner Agency, New York; Mrs. Brahna 
Hutchins, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh; Merrick T. Jackson, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, New York; Troy Knowles, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Harvey Matthews, The Ford 
Foundation, New York; Professor Howard 
Stephenson, Boston University and Community 
Relations, Inc., Boston & New York; Miss 
“ally Woodward, Flanley & Woodward, New 
York. 

Further, the research project was the re- 
sult of collaboration by the national headquar- 
ters of PRSA. Miss Stella Mardavich of Pen- 
dray & Company, now with St. Regis Paper 
Company, performed the statistical analysis. 
Graduate students of Boston University dis- 
tributed questionnaires in New England. 
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PR PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, DO YOU 
CONSIDER IT PREFERABLE TO TRAIN AN ENGI 


NEER OR TECHNICAL PERSON TO DO THE WRIT- | 


ING ON A GIVEN SUBJECT? s 


or 


USE SERVICES OF A WRITER WHO IS GIVEN THE | 


NECESSARY TECHNICAL INFORMATION? 
122 
Depends 9 


IN COMPANY OR ORGANIZATIONAL PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS, SHOULD PUBLIC RELATIONS POSI- 
TIONS BE FILLED BY DRAWN 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS WITHIN THE COM 
RATHER THAN FROM OUTSIDE PUBLIC RELA. 
TIONS OR JOURNALISM FIELDS? 


YES 10 NO 29 DEPENDS 94 


HAVE YOU EVER HIRED, OR WOULD YOU BE 
WILLING TO HIRE, A YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN 
FRESH OUT OF COLLEGE, WITH A GOOD 
SCHOLASTIC RECORD AND PERSONALITY BUT 
NO PARTICULAR TRAINING? 


Yes, have done 78 No, have not done 34 
Yes, would do 59 No, would not do 20 
ow LONG DOES IT TAKE FOR YOU OR YOUR 


COMPANY TO MAKE ITS DECISION ON AN AP- 
PLICANT AFTER THE INITIAL MEETING? 


Most companies and _ organizations 


take their time in selecting employes, 
and this may vary from an hour to a 
year. For example, one of the survey 
respondents told of several cases in 
which résumés filed a year earlier had 
been dug out to select applicants for 
jobs that later materialized. However, 
John W. Hill characterized the letter- 
and-résumé as probably the best ap- 
proach, but cautioned that the résumé 
should be pin-pointed so that “at a 
glance” the employer might judge wheth- 
er or not an interview is advisable. 
Hardly anyone ever has been hired on 
the basis of a written presentation ex- 
clusively. 


ABOUT WOMEN IN PR 


DO YOU THINK WOMEN MAKE GOOD PR PEO- | 
PLE OUTSIDE THE FIELD OF WOMEN'S INTEREST? 


YES 63 NO 13 DEPENDS 71! 


WOULD YOU ENCOURAGE YOUNG WOMEN TO 
ASPIRE TO A CAREER IN PR? 


YES 63 NO 12 DEPENDS 45 
WHERE AND HOW CAN YOUNG PEOPLE GET 
EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS? THE QUES- 
TION IS SUGGESTED BY THE STUDENTS IN THE 
ga UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PUBLIC RELA- 

ONS AND COMMUNICATIONS, WHO SAY 
THAT THE "GO GET EXPERIENCE" ADMONITION 


ADVICE THEY GET FROM PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONALS. 


Survey respondents generally adopted 
a practical viewpoint on the age-old 
puzzler for applicants in many lines. 
Good advice included planning a ca- 
reer beginning early as possible, pref- 
erably in high school. Felton H. Gordon 
of Atlanta, Ga., urged PRSA to develop 
an adequate, active vocational guidance 
program. PRSA committees on educa- 
tion and research are now blocking out 
this type of program. 

Willingness to start as a beginner is 
an almost universal suggestion. 
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EDUCATION 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS* DO YOU CONSIDER OF MOST VALUE FOR A CAREER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS? 
(Please rate in order of importance by marking a 1 opposite the most important, 2, 3, 4, etc.) 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 


4. Business Administration ....... 17 18 15 19 9 9 
6. Writing Courses 4 
1, Public Speaking ............. 3 8 13° 14 21 
9. Public Relations ............. 
10. Politieal Science ............ 5 4 #6 8 WW 16 
12. Physical Sciences ............ 9 2 & 


* Note: In weighing ratings, value of 12 was given each first, 11—2nd, 10—3rd, etc. 


Others Listed: Civics. 


IS A MASTER'S OR Ph.D. DEGREE OF ANY PRESTIGE OR WORKING VALUE? 


COLLEGE ‘EXTRAS' 
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ARE EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE IMPORTANT AS TRAINING FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK? 


YES 143 
IF SO, WHICH* DO YOU CONSIDER TO BE OF MOST VALUE? (Please rate in order of importance.) 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
1. School publications (editorial staff work).............. 85 35 14 2 2 
2. Campus activities participation (i.e., athletics, student 
government, fraternities, etc.) .................... 49 30 8 5 
3. Employment while in college: Selling................. 17 24 37 20 1 
4. School publications (advertising staff work)............ 1 20 15 28 10 
5. Employment while in college: Personnel................ 3 10 12 16 28 
6. Employment while in college: Teaching................ 5 : 14 12 17 
Others Listed: Part-Time PR Work 


Public Speaking 


* Note: Each first received value of 6, 2nd—5, 3rd—4, etc. 


PR QUALITIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB? (Please rate 1, 2, 3, etc., 


QUALITIES* lst 2nd 3rd 4th 
4. Pleasant personality.................. 10 «#614 
ree 1 9 16 16 
5 9 @ 
9. Broad, liberal arts background.......... 4 4 12 16 


*Note: Firsts were valued 9 each, 2nd—8, 3rd—7, etc. 


QUALIFICATIONS* Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
1. Newspaper writing....................65 22 18 6 
e 
4. Industrial relations................... 3 
5. Public opinion and attitudes research... 13 7 #13 ~=«16 
6. Advertising agency .................. 7 n 
7. Free-lancing writing ................. 4 WW 16 5 
9. Radio and TV writing................. 1 8 8 10 


_ “Note: Firsts were valued 9 each, 2nd—8, 3rd—7, etc. 
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WHAT ARE THE QUALITIES AND/OR QUALIFICATIONS YOU CONSIDER IMPORTANT IN A PERSON APPLYING FOR A 
in order of importance.) 
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WHERE ARE COMING 
WHERE DO YOU THINK THE COMING OPPORTUNITIES* IN PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE? 


Ist 2nd 
Management .......- 14 
Public Relations firms... 
Community 9 7 
5, Public relations to 
Consumer 4 9 
1, Trade and industry-wide programs. ...... 4 8 
i, Stockholder and investment communications 4 2 
Exhibits and merchandising............— — 


Hote Firsts were valued at 9, 2nd—8, 3rd—7, etc. 


SOURCES OF PR J 


PR OPPORTUNITIES? 


“WHERE DO YOU TURN WHEN YOU WANT NEW EMPLOYES? 


1. Other PR firms or departments 
3, Placement agencies 
.......-. 
5. Management counseling firms 


* Note: Firsts were valued at 5, 2nd—4, 3rd—3, etc. 


No 
9 3 2 4 1 1 — 3 
14 7 9 2 6 1 1 32 
16 16 6 6 4 3 2 23 
10 #14 5 9 2 — 23 

14 3 6 5 1 11 1 22 
12-10 7 14 6 3 3 «17 
10 10 8 5 
1 2 3 6 10 «10 
OB CANDIDATES 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th reply 
34 9 5 2 1 67 
10 18 9 1 1 31 
6 13 7 6 4 23 
6 10 10 6 6 17 
_ 1 8 8 3 16 


Pick your company and get into PR 
from the “inside” by any appropriate 
route, was an approach suggested fre- 
quently. 

Professor Benjamin B. Ringer's ar- 
tide, “The Changing Pattern of Re- 
cruitment in Public Relations” (PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, December 1953) 
stated that “many of the skills required 
of PR practitioners, irrespective of level 
of interests are still learned outside the 
occupation . . . most public relations 
recognize that certain 
phases of apprenticeship of the recruit 
must be spent outside the occupa- 
tion...” 

Suggestions included summer intern- 
ships, participation in voluntary and 
parttime PR activities during high 
school, college and home town living. 
Several survey respondents reacted ad- 
versely to applicants who show impa- 
tience with the “go get experience” ad- 
vice. This attitude was seen as evidence 
of laziness, lack of ambition and a re- 
luctance to think for oneself. 

In any case, an applicant is advised 
‘0 count broad experience as an asset. 
So many fields, among them industrial 
relations, house magazine editing, news- 
Paper work, college leadership, selling, 
evidence of ability to speak and write— 
all fit directly into the many segments 
of public relations staff work and man- 


agement, 
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WHAT ARGUMENTS DO YOU GIVE FOR O 


R 
Fs WHEN THE OFTEN-USED STATEMENT 


HA MUST HAVE NEWSPAPER (OR 
OTHER JOURNALISM) EXPERIENCE TO BREAK 
INTO PUBLIC RELATIONS" IS BROUGHT UP? 


Newspaper work (and journalism and 
writing jobs) figure strongly as qualifica- 
tions for public relations work. The 
survey consensus is that daily newspaper 
and other journalism work is a mighty 
good way to prepare for PR. However, 
by no means is it the only route. Most 
participants in the survey simplify the 
proposition by stating that journalism 
is good preparation, along with other 
qualifications. Writing ability is judged 
to be a most important attribute. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate to 
quote John W. Hill, first in his chapter 
in the Griswold Book, “Your Public Re- 
lations,” (Funk & Wagnalls) stating .. . 
“There is no generally accepted proce- 
dure by which a young man may ac- 
quire adequate training in both the 
theory and practice of public relations 
as a career.” In the survey, Mr. Hill ob- 
served that “. . . newspaper experience 
helps very considerably (for training 
and writing, assembling and evaluating 
ideas and expressing himself.’’) 

William Ruder of Ruder and Finn 
operates a nation-wide network of pub- 
licity, merchandising and promotion 
men for local “spot assignments.” He 
said: “Some of the poorest public re- 
lations men I know are former journal- 
ists. Also some of the best . . . You don't 
have to be a reporter. You just have 
to understand what he wants. . .” 


Professor Byron H. Christian of the 
School of Communications, University 
of Washington, says a knowledge of 
news, newspapers and newspapermen is 
almost a “must.” Most survey respon- 
dents say, “Newspaper experience helps 
—It is not absolutely essential.” 


WHAT ALTERNATIVE, IF ANY, CAN YOU SUG- 
GEST FOR THE LETTER-AND-RESUME APPROACH 
BY JOB APPLICANTS? 


According to the survey, the letter-and- 
résumé approach by job applicants is 
the best—provided the applicant cali- 
brates his calculations specifically in line 
with the interest of the employer, par- 
ticularly bringing out for him the per- 
sonal qualities and qualifications of- 
fered. Many concerns now use psycho- 
logical testing procedures as a matter 
of course. To know yourself is to know 
how to sell yourself: On this maxim 
there is no doubt. 

There are many reference points to 
which both employer and employe may 
turn for guidance, and Professor Ring- 
er’s article is one which is recommended 
for judgment purposes, along with books 
and other analyses of what public re- 
lations comprises, and what background 
and skills it calls for in an individual. 

As this article goes to press, the Edu- 
cation Committee of the New York 
Chapter, PRSA, headed by Melva Ches- 
rown of Eldean - Bugli-Chesrown, is 
launching a pilot project, in association 
with the Personnel Laboratories of New 
York, to determine: (1) What personal 
qualities and aptitudes are most needed 
in PR work? (2) What standards are 
needed to guide both employers and 
prospective employes in the field? Also, 
the PRSA National Committee on Stan- 
dards of Professional Practice is pursu- 
ing a study and definition of PR which 
will help to standardize professional 
practices. 


These are the first steps to be taken 
in the formulation of a PRSA program 
which would: 


1. Define public relations. 


2. Guide the establishment of speci- 
fications for public relations per- 
sonnel, these to be considered by 
the employer along with the par- 
ticular standards of his enterprise. 

3. Guide the development of pro- 
fessionalism, including fulfilling an 
express responsibility to create a 
definition and discipline for PR, 
which the public can understand 
and respect. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TV as a passport 


to community relations 


By Henry Lee 


Director, Publicity-Public Relations 


The National Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


EVEN YEARS AGO our Company took a 
S gamble. We took a flyer into local 
television. Audience research surveys 
disclosed that our dividends would, at 
least for a while, be figured out on a 
new kind of slide rule. In the absence 
of vast audiences, we had to thrive on 
such commonly used values as “prestige,” 
“progressiveness,” “public service’—and 
this, mind you, in one of the most com- 
petitive and constrictive industries of 
our time. To say the least, they were 
frightening substitutes for sales 
pressions, 

Since there is no real reliable stereo- 


im- 


type of a typical beer drinker, we se- 
lected a number of television properties 
which, in our opinion, would cater to 
the tastes of an actual and potential con- 
sumer. Knowing that sports and beer 
have been “kissing cousins” for years, 
we ran the gauntlet from boxing to base- 
ball to basketball to bowling. In addi- 
tion, we sponsored a homey variety type 
of show every afternoon for three hours, 
six days a week, and topped it all off 
with a half-hour amateur program. 

This accrual gave us the flattering 
though frightening distinction of having 
more commercial television time, on a 


More than 500 employes and top managemes 
people from the B & O Railroad were the Special 
guests of the sponsor recently. Left—emege 
Bailey Goss greeting members of the studie 
audience before the TV show went on the gip 


consecutive 52-week basis, than any spon. 
sor in the world. 


Experimentation 

As is wont in any infant medium, ex. 
periment followed experiment until , 
realistic pattern evolved. The emergence 
of a TV program formula for us was 
based on the understanding of the per- 
sonality of the medium. Among other 
things, we found it to be casual, sip. 
cere, and neighborly. So, through the 
format of our programs and our master 
of ceremonies, we tried to personify tele. 
vision’s hereditary traits. 

Shows come and go, but the one that 
has survived throughout the years js 
National Amateur Time—a talent show. 
case for of all 
ages. We were first attracted to the pro- 
gram because of its simplicity of execu- 


amateur entertainers 


tion, its opportunity to help young and 
older talent and its relative economy of 
production. 

Once on the air the program pre 
sented many outstanding opportunities 
for exploitation on a community level. 
Some of these by-product benefits were 
obvious; others were the offspring of 
some anxious situations. 


Developing the audience 

In the early days of television it was 
not an uncommon sight for an entire 
neighborhood to herd into the living 
room of the lucky TV set owner to 
root for one of their talented neighbors 
appearing on the show. By selecting con- 
testants from all over town, we unwit 
tingly not only fomented a good-natured 
sectional rivalry, but developed a whol: 
some “pride of neighborhood” spirit in 
different parts of Baltimore and sur 
rounding areas. 

For four years we produced the show 
on the stage of a centrally located thee 
tre. The movie management offered 
this vaudeville to their patrons as @ 
additional attraction along with theit 
regular Saturday evening film features. 

However, this consecutive skein wa 
upset when the TV station’s parent net 
work decided to exercise their option 
privilege and take over our time slot 
So, as dispossessed—yet understanding- 
tenants, we had to look around for? 
new home. We found it in a downtown 
concert hall and proceeded to televise 
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Henry Lee was formerly 
with Young & Rubicam, 
inc., New York, an in- 
structor for the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, and 
Du Mont Television. He 
was also on the staff of 
the Sunpapers Television 
i Station, WMAR-TV, Balti- 
i: more. He was the first 
TV salesman employed in the city and eventually 
handled forty-five program and spot advertisers 
at one time. In 1951 he joined the National 
Brewing Company as assistant advertising man- 
ager. Last year he was named director of pub- 
licity and public relations. 


our program every Thursday evening 
from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. 

No sooner had the change of time be- 
come effective than the problem of re- 
cruiting a studio audience loomed large. 
For a period of three weeks, with the 
help of an assistant and a sidewalk sign, 
unsuspecting pedestrians were accosted 
and politely pressured to “step inside 
and watch a television show in action.” 


Warm-up show 

As you can suspect, this method be- 
came very unnerving. So we borrowed 
broadcasts 
and decided to put on a “warm-up” 


a leaf from the “big time” 


show before the actual telecast began. 

The addition of the pre-show cere- 
mony extended the total entertainment 
period to one hour which made it more 
attractive for people who had come from 


outlying areas to attend. Yet, despite 


the presentation of the “double feature,” 
our audiences were still recruited on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. 


Invited other industries 

Finally we struck on an idea. Why 
not invite the employes and manage- 
ment of large industrial plants as our 
special guests? Invitations were extended 
to the personnel directors of these plants 
who, after a check with either their top 
company officer or company’s social club 
committee, called back to set the date. 

Upon indicating acceptance, a_pack- 
age consisting of bulletin board posters, 
admission tickets, and a suggested invi- 
tation letter to employes was forwarded 
to the PR facilitate his 
handling. As a result, our company 
gained valuable prestige among the rank 
and file of these organizations for our 
‘good neighbor” policy. 


director to 


Reservations and testimonials 

On the evening of the show a special 
teserved section was set aside for our 
Guest company’s employes. Once on the 
a, our master of ceremonies saluted 
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the honored company by describing its 
history, products or service, and its con- 
tribution to the growing importance of 
our community. 

This testimonial was usually prepared 
by the public relations department of the 
invited company and edited later by the 
program producer to conform with her 
format. While this 
was being heard the camera panned 


time information 
the invited guest section to pick up 
the studio audience. 

Photographs of the TV show and the 
pre-show activities were taken and _ for- 
warded to the guest company’s house 
publication. 
off handsomely for The National Brew- 
ing Co, for it put us in the role of Good 


This follow-through paid 


Samaritan and, I suspect, gained a num- 
ber of consumer converts for us. 

Another phase of National Amateur 
Time came about rather fortuitously. 
After four years of consecutive weekly 
programming, the show started to mani- 
fest symptoms of malnutrition, so we 
took off on a talent hunt. 


The talent hunt 

To recruit new faces, our producer 
and emcee visited surrounding counties 
and even the hinterlands to judge lo- 
cally sponsored amateur contests. These 
shows were usually staged by some local 
charity organization as an_ excellent 
way to swell the coffers of their treasury. 

The personal appearances of our two 


representatives and the offer to the win- 
ner to appear on our television show 
was so well received that it occasionally 
the 
Room Only” sign on the front door. 


necessitated hanging “Standing 

The local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions were generous in their prevues 
and thanked 
The National Brewing Company for 


and revues of the show 


lending their personnel and _ television 
resources to the oft forgotten rural folk. 
Today, with the increasing number 
of community television stations taking 
to the air a local amateur show such as 
National Amateur Time may be just 
the ticket for a business organization 
which is looking for a video vehicle long 
on reward and short on price. e e 


Emcee Bailey Goss with the 63-year-old winner 
of "Over night who 
on the ukulele and softshoed a Ia Bill Robinson. 


ted hi “ 


Talented youngsters come from near and far to climb that first rung on the ladder to stardom. 
Grand Final Winners receive guaranteed audition to the Original Amateur Hour network show, 
free week-end in New York, TV set and a cargo of useful prizes for themselves and family. 
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VER SINCE the American public rela- 
E tions pioneers began to establish 
their modern conception as a_ specific 
function of business, the Canadian prac- 
titioners have been closing up to the 
pace of American progress. In the head- 
office cities, they are in full step in tech- 
nique and policy, but they have lagged 
in general business acceptance, and 
Canada trails badly in academic edu- 
cation in PR. 

But now the gap in business accept- 
ance is being rapidly cut down. The 
notable forward spurt which American 
public relations experienced at the end 
of the war, but which Canada had in 
much less degree, is suddenly sweeping 
through the business installations of the 
northern neighbor, where the reverbera- 
tions of industrial expansion are still 
rising and spreading. 

This new public relations advance in 
Canada was unexpected, and certainly 
unplanned. It is hitting so suddenly 
that a serious shortage of experienced 
PR personnel can result, with a threat 
to PR repute thus possible through the 
use of untrained men. Though it is still 
developing, the evidence of the advance 
is clear in the abrupt springing up of 
new PR departments, in a new demand 
for public opinion guidance, and in 
entire management groups planning 
speaking tours and other programs with 
a public relations slant, for the first 
time, but without experienced direction. 

The reason? It will be incongruous 
to Canadian PR veterans that the sales 
weapon they used in the 1930s, so often 
with futility, should now be the factor 
which is winning their long fight for 
acceptance. For years, a handful of 
Canadian PR crusaders in behalf of Free 
Enterprise used the threat of socialism 
to try to sell the big Canadian corpora- 
tions on the wisdom of a public rela- 
tions operation. 


Canadian opportunity 
a ‘socialistic platter 


By Kim Beattie 


Managing Director 
National Editorial Services of Canada 


Even though this “sales pitch” was 
not weakened in Canada by identifying 
proponents of Free Enterprise with 
party politics (as occurred in the United 
States), the dent the Canadian crusaders 
made in the armor of complacency was 
not very deep. Canadian businessmen 
were not very frightened about the 
threat of socialism. 

Now, however, Canadian business is 
suddenly presenting Canadian PR with 
its great opportunity—on a_ socialistic 
platter! 

And those Canadian pioneers are 
smiling—rather wryly. For the socialistic 
thinking which now dominates Cana- 
dian public opinion, and the appease- 
ment of that thinking by Canadian 
politicians, has done what the PR cru- 
saders and their threat of socialism had 
failed to do. 

Canada escaped a “New Deal,” but 
did get the equivalent of the Truman 
“Fair Deal,” and the costly social meas- 
ures of the postwar Canadian Govern- 
ment (which Canadian business deplores 
but is not now vocally resisting) were 
something entirely new. 

Approximately ten years after Ameri- 
can business was alerted to the “New 
Order” by similar socialistic measures, 
Canadian business saw, with a shock, 
that a socialistic-minded public opinion 
was now in command, not only of its 
governments and politicians, but of 
everything business does, or plans to do. 


The new climate 


A retrospective review of the Cana- 
dian Federal election last year unmis- 
takably confirmed the new climate in 
which Canadian business must now 
operate. The Liberal Party (roughly, 
Canadian Democrats) had been respon- 
sible for instituting those expensive 
wartime and postwar social measures. 

Prior to the election, Canadian busi- 


nessmen (honestly and unselfishly cop. 
vinced that the new tax-load could ham. 


string the Canadian developmen 
program, which was just getting into 
high gear), vigorously protested that the 
drift was too far toward socialism. They 
said other concessions, such as those to 
labor, had also gone too far. 

They could have been right, but it was 
wasted oratory. The Liberal Party was 
returned to power with an overwhelm. 
ing majority! 


That Canada did not repeat the Re. 


publican victory in the United States 
was one blow; but what seemed a stiffer 
buffet to business came in this campaign 
revelation: During the election it was 
painfully obvious to Canadian business 
that its traditional Party (the Conserya. 
tives) was as much inclined to appease 
the prevailing socialistic thinking as 
were the Liberals. Had the Conservatives 
won, there would have been little 
change. For the first time, it was clear 
any Canadian political party would 
tailor its policies to that socialistic trend 
in public thinking. 


Effect of Combines Act 

There was still another postwar de- 
velopment in Canada to prove the old 
order was gone. How much effect the 
series of prosecutions of companies and 
large Canadian commercial groups under 
the Combines Act (which is still in 
progress) has helped to confirm in the 
business mind the probable permanence 
of the new operational climate, it is 
difficult to say. But it must have been 
considerable. 

This controversial and much-damned 
Act was instituted back in 1923 with 
the stated purpose of having price-fixing 
and monopolistic practices “brought be- 
fore the bar of public opinion.” But 
the majority of investigations of business 
practices under the Act did not occur 
until after 1946; of twenty-two of these, 
eighteen have resulted in prosecutions, 
with a disturbing number of convictions. 

Whether guilty or not, full publicity 
before trial of charges of illegal mar- 
keting practices brought against com 
panies and entire industrial groups is 
not only permissible, but is widely given. 
Once an investigation starts there is no 
escape from a long sequence of legal 
proceedings. 

Public reaction naturally starts 
build up from the outset. The more 
long-drawn the legal battle, the greater 
the damage to public opinion. In the 
case of the rubber companies, for it- 
stance, which pleaded guilty on some 
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there were sixty-five days of 


counts, 
hearings—with reiterated and almost 
constant adverse publicity. 

The Canadian Government undoubt- 
edly feels it has strong public support 
in instituting the series of investigations 
and prosecutions. Lobbyists are help- 
les and pressure-groups were 
more impotent. Despite repeated protests 


never 


that the charges are unfair and un- 
realistic, the ordeal for Canadian busi- 
ness still goes on. 

Each judgment or hearing brings yet 
another spate of harmful publicity, and 
further loss of public confidence in Cana- 
dian business. As few of the groups or 
companies under had 
(when accused) either publicity machin- 
ery or experience in the prestige process, 
thev suffer severe damage in public re- 
gard, and the ill effect may long be felt. 


investigation 


The need for PR 

These widely publicized charges of 
illegal marketing methods have not un- 
naturally turned many companies to 
public relations for guidance on just 
what constitutes good corporate beha- 
vior. A new respect for the public rela- 
tions function has been quietly, but 
rapidly mounting throughout Canadian 
business. It is now developing into a 
PR snowball. 

The change was probably on its way 
inany event. The Korean stand had dis- 
dosed that the democracies would re- 
sist Communism, but it was revealed 
at the same time that they were domi- 
nated by the socialistic swing. So full 
realization of public opinion’s new 
power was just due to time—helped on 
by the confirmation revealed in the last 
Canadian general election, and the dam- 
aging series of investigations. 

The combination was certainly ample 
proof that the present Canadian opera- 
tional climate is here to stay for an in- 
determinate period. Business is stuck 
with it, and must face it. 

And who is to say it is wrong for 
public opinion—even one with socialis- 
tic inclinations—to be the new dictator? 

This sudden advance of public rela- 
tions in Canada poses a serious prob- 
lem in PR education. If the demand 
for skilled guidnace on public opinion 
continues to develop too rapidly, the 
supply of experienced PR personnel will 
fail. There is the feeling that by this 
autumn, the number of people being 
converted to public relations, who for a 
time will lack knowledge and skill, can 
Constitute a real threat to the growing 
repute of the craft. There have already 
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been 


transfers 


internal of un- 
trained people to new PR departments, 
or work, who must proceed by the costly 
trial-and-error method. 


many 


Hope for the future lies in a quick- 
ened interest by Canadian universities, 
and also in the ratification last May 13th 
of the basic organizational documents 
of the Canadian Public Relations So- 
ciety—the new national body created by 
the merger last year of the six-year-old 
Montreal society and the five-year-old 
Toronto association. There is hope for 
other branches at Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 

The two founding branches have as- 
sisted in extension work at McGill Uni- 
versity and the University of Toronto, 
and officials of the latter are conferring 
with the Toronto Branch. But it will 
be a year or more, perhaps several, be- 
fore a Canadian university offers a PR 
course leading to a degree. 


The challenge 


This clearly means a severe challenge 
to today’s Canadian PR _ practitioners. 
There will be a long gap before there 
is university-trained help for the supply 
of those practically trained. on- 
the-job training opportunities are lim- 
ited to the handful of independent PR 
firms which have apprentices, and to 
not more than thirty to forty large PR 
departments in industrial and commer- 
cial organizations. 

Today's Canadian PR situation can 
thus be said to be in a state of emer- 
gency—for experienced personnel. 


Tomorrow’s situation is full of prom- 
ise. It is likely that the increasing adop- 
tion of public relations by business will 
not only accelerate, but will mean the 
permanent and secure establishment of 
the function as an integral part of the 
business management process in Canada. 

The Canadian 
may lack showmanship, and may have a 
reserve flinches at  self-aggran- 
dizement, as it does from a promotional 
three-ring circus, but when Canadian 
businessmen decide a new idea or proc- 
ess is sound, they are as thoroughly sold 
as they were previously hard to sell. 


business psychology 


which 


It is noticeable that they are not now 
turning to public relations as an emer- 
gency or temporary measure, but appear 
to be intent upon weaving its prin- 
ciples into the fibre of the operational 
plan. It is all-out adoption. 

Inherently, Canadian business has al- 
ways had a strong sense of public re- 
sponsibility. Further, man- 
agement quality—and psychology—was 
indirectly revealed in a survey last year 
disclosing that it was running a poor 
second to its American counterpart in 
sales techniques, but was doing a much 
better job in such important factors as 


Canadian 


organization, administration fi- 
nance—actual business management. 
With the function understood and 


accepted by such a management, public 
relations will fit into the habit pattern 
of Canadian business so naturally it will 
stay there forever. That means Cana- 
dian public relations now faces its great 
opportunity. e e 


Kim Beattie (right), president of the Toronto Branch of the Canadian Public Relations Society, 
accepting the gavel from past president J. A. Brockie at the Society's recent annual meeting. 
A Canadian PR veteran, Mr. Beattie was a prolific magazine writer before becoming owner and 
managing director of National Editorial Services, with head office at Toronto. He is the author 
of volumes of history, biography and verse. The first public relations man to be sent to Europe 
by the Canadian government, he was later senior PRO for the Canadian Army in the field and 
press attache, Canada House, London, England. He is also a member of PRSA. 
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Slogans in welfare 


By Helen Robbins Bitterman 


Director of Radio and Television 
Community Fund of Chicago, Inc. 


Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


ELFARE AGENCIES advertising 
have one thing in com- 
mon. They both use slogans with the 
idea of getting people to do something. 
What they want done is different. Ad- 
vertising agencies want people to buy 
products. Welfare agencies want people 
to give money to causes and even to 
change their way of thinking. However, 
in both cases, they choose slogans as 
one method of getting action. 

Slogans can be used to do various 
things. They may simply be a tag, a 
phrase to identify a firm or a product: 
The New Central Railroad—the “Water 
Level Route; Belden—“Wiremaker for 
Industry; All—“Prescribed for Auto- 
matic Washers.” 

In the ordinary way, trademarks and 
symbols are used for this purpose. The 
symbol can remain the same for years, 
while the accompanying slogan 
change as needs change. 

Many welfare agencies use symbols 
There Red 
Feather of the Community Chests, the 
Cancer Sword, the double-barred cross 
of the tuberculosis campaign, the tri- 
angles of both YMCA and YWCA, the 
insigne of the Boy Scouts. 

More recently, we have been intro- 
duced to “Smoky,” the “fire preventin’ 
bear” of the Advertising Council's For- 
est Fire Prevention campaign, and _ his 
partner, “Sparky,” the dalmatian “fire 
engine dog” of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. And, of course, 
there is the best known of them all, the 
Red Cross. Local agencies seem to be 
slower to adopt symbols, but there is 
a trend in this direction. 

Slogans also tell you how good a prod- 
uct is: The Chicago Tribune—“The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper;” “Planters 
—the Biggest Name in Peanuts;” Ale- 
mite— “World Leaders in Lubrication;” 
Cunard—“No Greater Name in Cruis- 
ing; and even Abercrombie and Fitch 
—“The Greatest Sporting Goods Store 
in the World.” 

Apparently the idea is that people 
want the best. If you say your product 


can 


for this purpose. is the 


is the best or your store, the largest, 
people will be drawn to it. It may work 
that way. But a surer way is to show 
people what they will gain if they do 
what you want them to do. This is what 
is meant by a slogan with motivation. 

Advertising slogans are familiar ex- 
amples of motivation. Here are just 
a few: “Your hands can have that Ivory 
look” “Halo is the shampoo that 
glorifies your hair” . . . “Lucky Strikes 
taste better” . . . “Colgate’s cleans your 
breath while it cleans your teeth” .. . 
“duPont—better things for better living 
—through chemistry.” 

All of these show what the product 
will do for the person who buys it. This 
is, in other words, an appeal to self- 
interest. 

Welfare agencies do the same thing. 
They appeal to self-interest when they 
want people to act. At least, some of 
them do. Here are examples of welfare 
slogans with motivation: “Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own!” 
(Stop Accidents campaign slogan de- 
veloped by the Advertising Council 
for the National Safety Council) ... 
“Learn to take care of others, and you 
will always take care of yourself” (Nurse 
Recruitment slogan developed by the 
Advertising Council) “Don't let 
your fire statistic!” 
(slogan of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters) . . . ““Turn your discards 
into time cards!” (slogan for Goodwill 
Industries) . . . “Care enough to give 
enough!” (used in the 1953 Community 
Chest campaign of Auburn, New York) 
... “Some hand needs yours!” (used by 


home become a 


many 1953 Community Chest cam- 
paigns) . . . “Exchange a little leisure 


for a lot of satisfaction!” (slogan of the 
Volunteer Bureau of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago) .. . 

One of the most effective slogans is 
that used on a car card which helped sell 
$8,750,000 of CARE packages in 1952. 
It is printed above the picture of a 
scrawny, slant-eyed, dead-pan baby, and 
reads: “A starving Korean child will 
bless you.” The impact of picture and 


slogan will long be remembered, 

“Roll up your sleeves!” was the slogay 
for the Armed Forces Blood Donor Pro 
gram which successfully filled its quot: 
of 2,800,000 pints of whole blood needed 
by July, 1952. 

All these slogans are an appeal 
self-interest of one kind or another. lh 
the first three, the appeal is to self-preser. 
vation. This is a_ powerful appeal 
strong enough to carry national healt} 
campaigns such as heart and cancer 
even when slogans for individual yeay 
may not be too strong. 

Where the appeal goes too far in jg 
incitement of fear, public reaction my 
Some Chicago radio and tele. 
vision stations, for example, refuse t 


set in. 


schedule spot copy based purely 
fear. 
Most of the other slogans appeal to 


sympathy, a more civilized emotion than | 


self-preservation, but still in the realm 
of self-interest, since sympathy for suf. 
fering is recognized as a quality of the 
better self. 
The polio and cerebral palsy campaigns 
depend heavily on the appeal to SVI- 
pathy with possible overtones of self 
preservation. 

There is a third appeal present in the 
slogans of the Volunteer Bureau and the 
Blood Donor campaign. It, too, is an 
appeal to the qualities of the better 
self—unselfishness in this Both 
slogans have proved their effectivenes. 
But the appeal is very difficult to handle 
successfully. For one or two that work, 
there are fifty that are a waste of print- 
er’s ink. 

Now, why? What is the difference be- 
tween a slogan that gets people to do 
things and one that does not? There is 
a simple, if slang, test. The slogan 
with motivation makes you say, “Who- 
It touches some form of self 
interest, well-spring of action. It prom- 
ises return of some kind if you do 
what is asked. For some reason, you 
will feel better—more secure or mote 
pleased with yourself because you have 
lived up to qualities which make up 
your better self. \ 

The slogan without motivation gets @ 
“So, what!” reaction. It may gain youl 
intellectual assent to its statement. lt 
may not even bring that. It is part o 
the great wave of stimuli you block out 
because it does not involve you. 

Here are some examples of slogans 
without motivation: “Better 
build a strong America” was developed 
by the Advertising Council. The o 
rent variation of this is “Help them © 


It is a powerful appeal, 


case. 


me?” 
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have the better schools they deserve.” 
It is an attempt at motivation, but it 
does not tell you what you will get out 
of it if you do. 

Others in category include 
“Brotherhood for Peace and Freedom” 
(slogan for Brotherhood Week spon- 
red by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1954)... “United 
we stand!” (slogan used for one of the 
United Fund drives in 1953) .. . “Co- 
mbus has discovered something new— 


this 


aa Appeals” (another United Fund 
slogan) . - - “Encourage our youth to 
consider the opportunities of engineer- 
ing and science” (slogan of a campaign 
undertaken by the Advertising Council 
to alleviate the shortage of engineers 
and scientists in the United States). 

Consider also ‘True Americans ac- 
cept people on their individual worth 
_.. Do You?” and “If you hear anyone 
condemn a fellow American because of 
race or religion, TELL ’EM OFF!” 
These last two are slogans used on car 
cards in a campaign against discrimina- 
tion in Springfield, Massachusetts. Three 
of the car cards have been made the 
subject of a study conducted jointly by 
the Bureau of Applied Research of 
Columbia University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles Glock, and the De- 
partment of Research of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai B'rith, under 
the direction of Dr. Leo Stole (4d Con- 
trolled Study of the Impact of Anti- 
Discrimination Car Cards). 

None of these slogans give any reason 
for doing what they ask. None of them 
tell you that you will feel better, or that 
you will be a “great guy,” or that you 
will relieve some suffering, or save your- 
self some anguish, if you act in a cer- 
tain way. 

Why, then, should you take up cudgels 
against discrimination, give money to a 
Community Chest, or tell some teen-ager 
of your acquaintance that engineering 
isa good profession to follow? In other 
words, these are slogans without moti- 
vation. 


Now, perhaps there is a place for slo- 


fans without motivation. Certainly one 


finds them in advertising. “When better 
cars are made, Buick will make them” 
isone. So are the examples listed early 
in this discussion. Certainly, it is easier 
to'use slogans of this kind in the field 
of welfare than it is to devise welfare 
Slogans with motivation, 

For it should be admitted at once that 
itis very hard to write a welfare slogan 
with Motivation. It means paring an 
idea to its very bones. There is no place 
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for complexity in a slogan. 

The complexity of the Springfield car 
cards in one reason which hindered the 
penetration of their message in the eyes 
of the group evaluating them, a com- 
plexity which was probably the fault of 
the writers of the slogans rather than 
that of the problem of race relations, 
complex as it is, as Donald J. Hager, 
Research Director of the Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, suggests (CCI 
Reports, no, 2, January 6, 1954, p. 10). 

However, it is only fair to add that 
Dr. Hager seems to question the validity 
of using mass media as a vehicle for 
public education on race relations, a 
point of view which the writer would 
challenge while recognizing the essential 
difficulties in the task. 

And then it means searching for a way 
to resolve what seems at first glance to 
be an insoluble conflict. The basic 
philosophy of welfare is unselfish con- 
cern for others—the exact opposite of the 


ego-drive which makes narrow self- 
interest such compelling motivation. 
Yet is can be done. There are bridges 
over the chasm. One of these is sym- 
pathy. This was the appeal made by the 
third of the evaluated in 
Springfield. While there were other fac- 
tors which contributed to the relative 
success of this card, the fact that it 


aroused sympathy is probably the funda- 


car cards 


mental reason this card was remembered 
where the others were not, although the 
authors of the report seem to place more 
emphasis on the other factors, 

The American public may be apathetic 
to many problems, but its sympathy is 
quick and easily touched, and so_be- 
comes a most effective source of motiva- 
tion. With skill, even the philosophy of 
unselfishness an 
effective slogan. 


can be turned into 

It has, in fact, changed the course of 
history. The The Golden 
Rule: “Love neighbor as_ thy- 
self.” @ 
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Tailored Tours 


A new technique to help selected groups 


get a better understanding of industry 


By R. L. Siegel 


Director of Industrial and Public Relations 


The Gardner Board and Carton Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


ANY PEOPLE just don’t understand 
what makes industry tick. 

And industry, trying to explain itself, 
has for years been opening its plants 
to the public for conducted tours. 

It has been traditional to show the vis- 
itors machines and products, and then 
give them facts and figures about how 
much of the profits are reinvested or 
how many tons are produced. 

But despite industry's efforts, people 
still haven't really understood. They 
are awed, but not educated, by the 
sight and sound of huge machines. And 
they easily forget facts and figures. 

When we planned a tour recently for 
twenty-five elementary and high school 
teachers, we came up with one that we 


12 


believe was tailor-made for educators. 

Costs, dollars, dividends, machinery, 
and techniques were 
kept in the background as much as 
possible. 


manufacturing 


Emphasis on people 

Instead, the educators were introduced 
to people—and were able to learn the 
importance of the individual in indus- 
try, what he gains, what he contributes, 
and how his life is bettered. 

Teachers making the tour were all 
from schools in Butler County, Ohio 
(where one division of Gardner is lo- 
cated). They were participating in the 
Miami University Workshop, a_ six- 
week seminar during which the teachers 


Customers and their needs must be foung be. 
fore a company can start making a Product. 
John Hagar (right) chief of the market re 
search department, explains this phase of the 
business, where a slip in judgment CaN cost 
thousands of dollars. 


toured industries in the county twig 
a week and spent the rest of their time 
doing related projects at nearby Miamj 
(Oxford, Ohio). 


Started in board room 


Their tour of Gardner plants and of. 
fices started in the board of directors 
room where vice president Colin Gard. 
ner III discussed top level policy mak. 
ing. He talked about decisions made 
by the directors which influence the 
lives of all the company’s employes. 


After this meeting the teachers were 
assigned to individual guides in groups 
of six. A schedule was worked out so 
that only one group visited a department 
at one time. 

First stop for these groups was the 
purchasing department. There the de. 
partment head and the teachers talked 
over the calculated risks involved in pur- 
chasing, and the informed decisions dif- 


_ ferent people must make in buying the 


supplies necessary to keep a plant run- 
ning. 

Next, the visitors went to the market 
research department where they learned 
about the origin of a carton which was 
then in full production. 


Following the path 
of manufacture 


From there the teachers followed the 
carton along its path—seeing and talk- 
ing with the people in each department 
who contributed to the original idea. 
They learned about the human decisions 
that went into the project as it “snow- 
balled” from office to office. 


After market research came carton 
design, the art department, technical 


Richard L. Siegel began his industrial career 
in 1935 with the International Harvester Com 
pany at its Farmall Works in Rock Island, Iil., 
moving progressively up the line until he was 
made staff assistant in Harvester's public rele 
tions group at the general offices in Chicago 
in charge of the firm's information and com 
munity relations program. He joined Gardner 
Board & Carton Co. in 1949. Mr. Siegel is ¢ 
member of PRSA, the 
American Management 
Association, The Society 
for Advancement of Mar 
agement, The Labor Re 
lations Committee of the 
Folding Paper Box Asse 
ciation, and a co-chair 
man of the Middletows 
Industrial Council. 
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research, estimating, production sched- 
uling, purchasing, and last, plant oper- 


ations. 
In most cases, department heads, like 


the director of purchasing and art di- 
rector served as conference leaders. Usu- 
ally the visitors shot a barrage of ques- 
tions about how and why. 

Then, after viewing the whole cycle, 
the teachers heard an explanation of 
Gardner's. personnel development pro- 
gram—which is set up to help employes 
develop potential abilities. 


Panel discussion 

Last on the program was a panel dis- 
cussion with four top management peo- 
ple answering questions by all the 
teachers. 

“Where do you believe we should 
place most of our emphasis in teaching 
the students who come to you for jobs?” 
one of them asked. 

The answer received was: “Teach 
them the mental and social skills—the 
process of orderly thinking, how to work 
with people and be a member of a 
group. If you concentrate on these 
things, we can teach them most of the 
technical things they'll have to know.” 

Total time for the tour was five hours 
-including half an hour for lunch. 


Tailor tours to interests 

We recognize the value of ordinary 
plant tours as a community relations 
and education technique. But we believe 


Printing pressman Raish Barker (left) fills in one of the final steps for 
a fifth grade teacher, Earl Mercer. Here, in the production plants, 
all of the human decisions pay off in the finished carton—ready for 


shipment to a customer. 


tours should be tailored to a group's 
interests. Some groups, like the Miami 
University Workshop, require more than 
a sight-seeing tour of our company. It 
helps us and it helps them if they know 
the inner workings of our company, and 
get a better understanding of how we 
think and function. 


Managements role in industry 

Dr. Warren Nelson, Miami educa- 
tion professor, who was in charge of the 
workshop, said after the tour, “For the 
first time we saw the role that manage- 
ment plays in industry. In following 
the step-by-step process of a_ single 
product, we were able to see the deci- 
sions that go into manufacturing before 
the machines actually start rolling. And 
we saw the importance of people in 
production. Always before we had just 
seen the machine.” 

One teacher summed it up like this, 
“We never realized before the impor- 
tance of the individual in industry.” 

We are highly pleased with the results 
of the new program. We believe it is 
an adaptation of an old technique that 
has real value. It is particularly ap- 
propriate for teachers who influence 
the thinking of so many people, but we 
intend to use it for other groups such 
as clergymen and employe’s wives. 

Based on the results of our first tai- 
lored tour, we believe the program will 
pay dividends increased under- 
standing. e @ 


@ “Columbia University’s Bicentennial 
theme emphasizes the central conflict 
of our time—the battle between reason 
and brute force, between human dig- 
nity and degrading slavery, 
free minds and enforced ignorance. 
When man loses his right to knowledge 


and its free use, his liberty is gone. 


in this struggle for freedom and its 
handmaiden, responsibility. We live in 
an interlude in which the shape of the 
future is being formed; and more than 
ever before is the world of our children 
and our children’s children being deter- 
mined. Any weakening now, any sacri- 
fice of sacred principle, can undo all 
that has been won by the blood and 
tears of many thousand years. Unless 
we are strong and courageous, we may 
doom mankind to generations of brutal 


oppression. 


@ “We cannot escape history. We 
must make the choice, in Mr. Lincoln's 
phrase, to ‘nobly save or meanly lose 


the last, best hope of earth.’” 


MAN'S RIGHT TO KNOWLEDGE 
and the free use thereof 


between 


“We can admit of no compromise 


—Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Publisher, New York Times 
at the University of Hawaii 


At close of the tour teachers posed questions to management men 
Gene Cramer, carton plant superintendent; Harry E. Hadley, mill man- 
ager; Richard L. Siegel, 
personnel development. 


PR director; Robert L. Miles, coordinator of 
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One day in the 


By Huntington Harris 


President, Press Intelligence, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


stupy was made in order to try 
to find definite answers to a number 
of practical questions about daily news- 
papers. These center around the prob- 
lems of how much wire material is really 
used, how far a wire story really goes, 
what wire services get the most use, what 
appears on the front page, and so on. 
To find answers to these questions, 
100 newspapers were studied on one day. 
Ideally, all dailies should have been used 
and the study carried on for at least a 
but this would have made the 
study much more difficult and expensive 
to complete. Moreover, it is likely that 
the behavior of 100 papers on one day 
is not very much different from the be- 
havior of all of them all of the time. 
A Monday was chosen for the day of 
study in order to get around the trouble 
of PM carry-overs and 100 papers were 
chosen from our list to include the lead- 
ing papers from all parts of the country. 
A complete list was made of all wire 
stories in these papers, and a count was 
made of advertising space, local stories, 
front page stories, and columnists. 
The answers that come out are not 
perfect, as noted, but they are about as 
near, we believe, as anyone has been 
able to get to the facts of the case. They 
should be useful to all practitioners of 
press relations. 
Some of the questions we asked and 
the answers we got are as follows: 


week, 


How many news stories does the average 
paper carry? 
The average newspaper carries 115 
news stories: 60 of these are local 
stories; 55 are wire stories. 


How much space is there in the average 
paper? 


14 


papers 


The average paper has 30 pages: 17 of 
these are made up of advertising and 
standard features (funny papers, stock 
quotations, etc.), the remaining 13 are 
free space. The average paper also 
3 and 1 society 


carries 3 sports pages 


page. 


Does the amount of free space control 
the use of wire stories? 


No. In the average paper the number 
of stories carried doesn’t depend on 
the amount of free space. The story 
may be cut, but it will be carried in 
some form, 


Where does the wire news come from? 


About 2/3 of the wire news is domes- 
tic, about 1/3 of it is foreign. 


How much business news is carried? 
paper are business stories. 


of the wire stories in the average 


How many papers carry the average 
domestic wire story? 
The average domestic wire story will 
turn up in 16 out of 100 papers, but 
over 10°, of them will be used only 
once in every 100 papers. 


How many papers carry the average 
foreign news story? 
The average foreign wire story will 
turn up in 25 out of 100 papers. 


How many papers carry the average 
business story? 
The average business wire story will 
turn up in 6 out of 100 papers, but 
14%, of them will be used only once in 
every 100 papers. 


How many wire stories are regional and 

how many come off the national wire? 
Leaving out all clearly local news and 
no-date line stories, a close estimate is 
that 75% of all wire stories are na- 
tional, the remainder off the regional 
wires. 


How many wire stories make the front 
page? 
About 20°, of all wire stories get on 
the front page, but only 8%, of the 
business wire stories do. 


Which wire service is used the most? 


These papers subscribe to AP little 
more frequently than the UP, but AP 
stories are used about 21% times more 
often than UP stories. These papers 
subscribe to INS about half as fre- 
quently as to AP, but AP stories are 
used about 14 times more often than 
INS stories. 


How often is a syndicated column car- 
ried? 
The average columnist is carried about 
6 out of 100 papers. Pearson heads 
the list with 24 papers. 


How many papers carried the biggest 

story of the day? 
The most widely carried domestic 
news story was found in 71%, of the 
papers. It was a labor story. Next 
biggest reached 64% of the papers. It 
was an auto accident story. The big- 
gest foreign news story got in 74% 
of the papers; it came out of Korea. 
The next biggest reached 66% of the 
papers; it came out of Egypt. e e 
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mental relations, etc. 


We have heard a lot of kind words about this feature of THE 
Journat. But however pleasing honey-talk is to the Editor’s ears, it 
doesn’t help fill the column. To keep going, PR Management 
needs contributions from reader friends. Will you please do your 
part by sending us. the best idea you have that comes within the 
column’s scope? 


To us, public relations management is concerned with prob- 
lems related to, but not part of, actual public relations practice. 
The administrator’s interests include such problems as selection, 
training and incentives for personnel; staff management and 
equipment; budgeting and economics; client and inter-depart- 


—MILTON FAIRMAN, Editor 


CRISIS CLIPPINGS 

Anyone who has been through a con- 
tinuing publicity crisis has had_ the 
problem of supply- 
ing press clippings to 
interested associates 
—also the irksome 
task of getting back 
issues of newspapers. 
Columbus (Ohio) 
Division of North 
American Aviation solved the problem 
by collecting all clippings as the news 
developed during a 45-day strike. The 
clippings were reproduced by xerogra- 
phy each day and the resulting report 
was distributed before noon to corporate 
officers and directors, as well as to law- 
yers, industrial labor men and _ negotia- 
tors. North Americans Neil Collins re- 
ports the method still effective weeks 
after the strike as requests for clippings 
continued to be received. 


PUBLICITY FOR PR 

Some PR people are unwilling to have 
their activities publicized. In some cases 
there are valid reasons for this attitude; 
in others, it is sound to view PR per- 
sonnel as newsworthy as other members 
of an organization. The latter view was 
apparently held by the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter of PRSA. Photographs of partici- 
pants at the chapter's first dinner were 
multilithed and sent to editors of house 
organs whose companies were repre- 
sented. John St. Peter of ALCOA sug- 
gested that editors who wanted glossy 
Prints could get them by telephoning. 
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COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Development of local TV programs 
devoted to business and social life can be 
an economical and effective approach for 
improving relations. To 
point up these opportunities to local 
management, John T. McCarty of Gen- 
eral Electric's Plant Community Rela- 
tions Services has “The Ene 
Story,” case history of GE’s use of such 
a program at Erie, Pa. The 35-page book- 
let supplies sample scripts and full de- 
tails of a community program that might 
easily be adapted by TV stations in other 
localities. With it goes the suggestion 
that local management discuss develop- 
ment of a similar program with its 
Chamber of Commerce or other logical 
originating agency. 


community 


issued 


CORPORATE REPORTING 


The mechanics of collecting data for 
annual reports, coordinating efforts of 
interested and obtaining 
clearances are vexing to many PR De- 
partments. An interesting, possibly help- 
ful insight into how others tackle the 
job comes from a study of 205 companies 
by Robert D. Hay, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Reporting is a group responsi- 
bility in 73% of the concerns, one-third 
delegating it to 5-man teams. In the 
remaining 27% it is an individual re- 
sponsibility, going to PR in 3%, to the 
treasurer in 12% of reporting companies. 
Biggest problem (so listed by 55%): Mak- 
ing information clear and understand- 
able. 


executives, 


WHAT? NO CLIPPINGS? 
Press clipping bureaus have long 
borne the butt of PR men’s jibes about 


low returns on news 


releases 


mailed out. 
instances a 
low-return is for rea- 
sons beyond the bu- 
reau’s The 
PR may have 
fallen victim to “out- 
of-touch-itis”: Loss of contact with edi- 
tors, regional interest, publication dead- 
lines. To improve client relations and 
give PR men a hand, Philip N. Mc- 
Combs (Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, 
San Francisco) periodically calls on edi- 
tors, checks on their needs, gets their 
opinions on news releases, how PR mail- 
ings could be improved. An informative 
bulletin to clients follows, bolstered by 
in-person discussions. Most recent Mc- 
Combs client aid is a “refresher” pub- 
licity check list. Suggestions are based on 
comment from city desks, editors of wire 
syndicates, radio news desks, dailies and 
weeklies. The suggestions help guide 
news release writers, keep them abreast 
of changes in editorial grass-roots think- 
ing. They also help increase acceptance 
of the releases—and the number of clip- 
pings the bureau can submit to clients. 


In some 


control. 
man 


MORALE-BUILDER 

PR executives sometimes forget that 
morale-building begins at home. A sug- 
gestion that might 
be adopted in PR 
departments comes 
from Prudential In- 
surance Company’s 
Western Home Of- 
fice. Here, every em- 
ploye is given a 
name plate for his 
desk. For the first six months it is a 
paper card; it is then replaced with a 
plastic plate. PR Director E. F. Baumer 
reports the practice builds the employe’s 
self-esteem and, of course, aids the iden- 
tification of members of a large organiza- 
tion, 
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When PRSA President Frederick Bowes, Jr., visited the Minnesota Chapter in May, he was greeted 
by the Mayor of Minneapolis. Left to right are Tres Goetting, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., president of 
the Minnesota Chapter; Ward Stevenson, Pillsbury Mills, national chairman of PRSA‘'s Research 


Committee; Mr. B ; and Mi polis Mayor Eric Hoyer. Mr. Bowes addressed a civic luncheon 
on ‘'Public Relations Begin at Home.'' Reports of the talk showed two interpretations: The Minne- 
apolis Tribune headlined its story ‘President Seen Key to ‘Happy’ Firm,’ while the Minneapolis 
Star said ''Employes Held Key to Public Relations."' 


DANISH LEADER IN U. S.: Studying operations of PRSA‘s own organizational programs, Mogens V. 
Rasmussen (center), Danish management leader, plans some itinerary stops where he may study 
American employe relations programs with Woodrow G. Gatehouse (left), PRSA business man- 
ager, and Robert L. Bliss, the Society's executive vice president. 


Chester H. Lang (left), vice president-public 
relations, General Electric Company, accepts 
four Freedoms Foundation Awards from Free. 
doms Foundation President Kenneth Wells at 
ceremonies held in New York on the Fred Waring 
TV program, May 30. GE was awarded three 
scrolls and a medal in recognition of efforts to 
“bring about a better understanding of the 
American way of life'' through radio, television, 
advertising and films. 


HAWAIIAN TV—William R. Norwood, public re- 
lations director for Castle & Cook, Ltd., signs 
contracts for "‘Hawaii News Review,"’ weekly, 
fifteen-minute TV presentation inaugurated 
May 30 by Station KGMB-TV, Channel 9, Hono- 
lulu, T.H., while C. Richard Evans, the station's 
vice president and general manager smiles ap- 
provingly at his left. Standing in back, left 
to right, are Wayne Kearl and Ralph Davison, 
manager and sales ger respectively, of 
Station KGMB-TV, and John Fox, Castle & Cook, 
Ltd. Filmed series, which will be narrated by 
producer Wayne Collins, deals with matters 
related to Hawaii. Mr. Norwood is president 
of PRSA‘'s Hawaii Chapter. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (LEFT)—Federico 
Sanchez Fogarty (right), president of Agencia 
Mexicana de Relaciones Publicas and member of 
the Mexican Section-U. S. Committee of the U. S. 
Chamber, spoke recently, representing Mexico, 
before the open session of the annua! meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Pictured with him are W. J. Borrie, president of 
the Canadian Chamber, and Richard L. Bowditch, 
president of the U. S. Chamber. Mr. Sanchez 
Fogarty is a pioneer member of PRSA. 
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Canadian PR Society Holds 6th Annual Conference 


The new National Council officers and directors of the Canadian Public Relations Society held their 
first meeting recently at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel. Left to right—Leonard L. Knott, Editorial 
Associates, Montreal, 2nd vice president; John Welsh, Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, 
director; Jean Clavel, Aluminum C y of C da Ltd., Montreal, secretary-treasurer; J. Stuart 
Richardson, Northern Electric Company, Montreal, president; J. W. Lawrence, Borden Company, 
Toronto, past-president; Stan Catton, Magazine Advertising Bureau of Canada, Toronto, director; 
Jack Brockie, T. Eaton Company, Toronto, director. Not present for the picture: Bryan Vaughan, 
Public and Industrie’ Relations, Toronto, Ist vice president; Charles E. Watson, O'Keefe's Brewery 
Lid., Toronto, director. 


Seattle PR Forum Stresses Long Range Planning 


Porticipants in the PR forum co-sponsored by the Seattle Chamber of C ce and the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America are shown above. Left to right are Harry J. Volk, Prudential vice 
president; Chamber president Donald H. Yates; Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher of the Los Angeles 
Mirror; Paul L. Danforth, chairman of the PR division of the Chamber; Edward F. Baumer, Pru- 
dential's PR director; and Harry H. Cahill, vice president of the Chamber. 


Predictions for vast growth of the Pa- 
cific Northwest upon which long range pub- 
lic relations planning should be premised 
were made by Edward F. Baumer, PR di- 
rector of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, at a Public Relations 
Forum in May, co-sponsored by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and the insurance 
company. 

The Forum, conducted primarily for 
Chamber division chairmen and vice chair- 
men, and attended by members of the Pub- 
lic Relations Division and other interested 
members, followed a luncheon addressed 
by Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher of 
the Los Angeles Mirror and well-known 
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commentator. 

Mr. Baumer predicted that in the next 
ten years national attention would be 
focused on the West and that Seattle and 
Tacoma would outstrip many cities of 
comparable size in their growth. He fore- 
saw a vast increase in the numbers of the 
so-called “middle income group,” an ac- 
celerated movement to the suburbs, mod- 
ernization of industry and creation of new 
industries. 

New communication techniques, speeded 
up transportation, use of atomic energy 
and unforeseen developments in electronics 
will enter into all planning for the future, 
he said. 


Louis Trudel, PR director, The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, Montreal, receives the 
1954 Canadian PR Award for ‘‘outstanding 
service to public relations'' from J. Stuart Rich- 
ardson (right), National Council president. Mr. 
Trudel has distinguished himself in the service 
of his company, is vice president of the Mon- 
treal Branch of the Canadian Public Relations 
Society and Canadian vice president of PRSA. 


The Canadian Public Relations Soci- 
ety held its Sixth Annual General Meet- 
ing May 13-14 at the Sheraton-Mount 
Royal Hotel in Montreal. 

The two-day session featured four 
panel discussions on public relations 
topics: “Personnel and Public Rela- 
“Labour-Management Relations 
with the Press,” “Canada’s Public Rela- 
tions Abroad,” and “The Responsibility 
of Industry to the Community.” 


tions,’ 


Luncheon speaker on the first day was 
the Rev. Father Bernard Mailhiot, O.P., 
Professor, Institut de Psychologie, Uni- 
versite de Montreal, whose topic was 
“Group Dynamics in Public Relations.” 
Speaker at the dinner was Milton Fair- 
man, PR director, The Borden Com- 
pany, New York, who talked on “The 
Public Relations Practitioner.” 

Four papers on public relations sub- 
jects were presented on the morning of 
the second day: “Advertising and Pub- 
lic Relations,” “How to Make Employes 
PR Conscious,” “What's New in Plant 
Visits,” and “Public Relations Consul- 
tants.” 

The meeting closed with luncheon on 
the second day. The featured speaker 
was Herbert H. Lank, vice president of 
Canadian Industries Ltd. His topic was 
“On Knowing Management.” 
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Field 


News 


Newly elected officers of the PRSA's Atlanta 
Chapter map a program of action for the 1954- 
55 term, including sponsorship of the Second 
Annual Dixie Public Relations Conference in 
Atlanta next fall. Left to right — Lee Rogers, 
vice president; Julian N. Trivers, president; 
Felton H. Gordon, secretary-treasurer. 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 


The Atlanta Chapter started a new year 
with new officers and ambitious plans at 
its June meeting. The newly-elected of- 
ficers include Julian N. Trivers, vice presi- 
dent of the Davidson-Paxon Company, 
president; Lee Rogers, public information 
manager for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Georgia Division, vice president; Felton H. 
Gordon, PR counsel, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors will include Ovid R. Davis, ex- 
ecutive staff, The Coca-Cola Company, 
also nominated as Chapter representative 
on PRSA’s national board; J. E. Fain, man- 
aging director, Georgia Chain Store Coun- 
cil; James P. Furniss, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Citizens and Southern National Bank; 
and J. C. Haynes, PR director, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. 

October 12 and 13 are the tentative dates 
set by the Chapter for the second annual 
Dixie Public Relations Conference to be 
held at Emory University. Committee 
chairmen for the event have been named 
and a planning session will soon be held. 

Elmo Ellis, program director for Radio 
Station WSB was the guest speaker at a 
workshop session on “Radio-TV Relations” 
at the June meeting. His advice for better 
relations included the following three 
points: (1) know your station and make 
a conscientious attempt to integrate the 
organization’s aims into its program frame- 
work; (2) release news stories to radio and 
TV as promptly as to the press; and (3) 
avoid pressure tactics. 

The Chapter has been invited to supply 
the library with names of new books on 
public relations for immediate purchase, 
and a bibliography of all books in the At- 
lanta library system on PR and _ related 
subjects is being prepared for distribution 
to members. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Interesting highlights from the study, 


“Public Relations as a Management Func- 
tion in Chicago Area Companies,” made a 
year ago by a Northwestern University 
graduate student with the financial assist- 
ance of the Chapter, were revealed and 
uniquely presented at the April meeting 
by Sam Austin, Hale Nelson, Don Cowell 
and Oscar Beveridge. 

The May meeting featured Ott Coelln, 
publisher of Business Screen, in a talk on 
the new horizons in the audio visual field, 
and the premier of a new sound film in 
color—“In_ the Beginning,” just released 
by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company on 
the subject of public relations. 

The Chapter’s annual meeting was slated 
for June 15, and on June 30 the Chicago 
PR group was invited to spend an after- 
noon with the Wisconsin Chapter at a 
workshop session devoted to “How Do We 
Measure the Effectiveness of Public Re- 
lations?” 

The Chapter has published a roster of 
membership with explanatory notes and 
other pertinent details. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Speaker at the Chapter’s May meeting was 
Oliver M. Gale, associate manager of the 
division of public relations, Procter and 
Gamble Company, who discussed his nine- 
week visit to Berlin. 

In June, Dan J. Forrestal, manager of 
public relations, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, spoke before a combined meeting of 
the Cincinnati Chapter and the downtown 
Kiwanis Club. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Mayor Albert E. Cobo addressed a spe- 
cial luncheon meeting held on June 2 at the 
Fort Shelby Hotel, reviewing the entire 
current program of the city. 

At the regular June meeting held on the 
22nd, Lawrence Drake, assistant director of 
the Michigan Hospital Service, gave an 
interesting presentation on public relations 
opportunities in the hospital and medical 
field. 


HOUSTON CHAPTER 


Emerson G. Smith, director of public 
relations for the Continental Oil Company, 
has been elected president of the Houston 
Chapter for 1954-55. 

J. C. Carter, executive assistant to the 
president of the Southern Pacific Lines, was 
re-elected vice president. Ken B. Harper, 
director of publications for the Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipeline Company, was re- 
elected treasurer. William A. Colfer, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Southwestern Home 
Office, is the new secretary. 

New members of the board of directors 
are William Boddie, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany; Gaylord Johnson, Sakowitz Bros.; 
John L. Mortimer, United States Steel. 
Holdover board members include John H. 


Murphy, Texas Daily Newspaper Associa. 
tion; Mr. Harper and Mr. Carter. 

At the first meeting of the new officers 
and board it was decided to plan a ful] 
year’s program, to initiate a series of work. 
shop programs based on case histories of 
various member firms, and to hold at least 
one dinner meeting each year. 

A major project of the Chapter this year 
was the publication of a “Source Book,” list. 
ing newspapers, radio-TV stations, goverp. 
ment officials, trade publications, wire sery. 
ices, and chapter members with pertinent 
information of value to the public relations 
field. The book sells for 35.00. 


INTERMOUNTAIN CHAPTER 

The history of banking in Utah and in 
the intermountain area of the United States 
and the growth of banking public relations 
in the West were highlights of a talk pre- 
sented by Cash Rampton, vice president 
of the Walker Bank and Trust Company 
of Salt Lake City, at the May meeting of 
the Intermountain Chapter. 

Mr. Rampton’s presentation was the final 
program in the chapter’s “What Makes ’Em 
Tick” discussion-forum type program in 
which various members of the Chapter have 
presented company and industrywide case 
histories. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


The Mid-South Chapter is planning to 
sponsor a spring conference and fall awards 
dinner, to be held annually, as basic fea- 
tures of its program activities. 

Practical Public Relations, the text co- 
authored by Rex Harlow of San Francisco 
and Mid-South Chapter President Marvin 
M. Black, has been selected by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute as the basic 
text for use in the army education program. 
Dr. John Morris, of the University of Mis- 
sissippi’s Department of Psychology, has 
been engaged by the University Examiner 
of the University of Chicago (in charge of 
the project) to prepare for the Army an 
objective test on the text in question. 

As a part of its advertising and public 
relations program, Anderton’s Restaurant 
in Memphis is featuring a series of “Go to 
Church” displays which include the place- 
ment on each dining table of a dignified 
and simple grace card copyrighted by Chap- 
ter member Shirley Smith. The cards con- 
tain widely-used forms of grace for each 
of three major faiths in addition to a child's 
prayer. Guests are invited to take the cards, 
and many patrons accept the offer. 

The Chapter has inaugurated a series of 
monthly news bulletins which are excep- 
tionally well-planned and informative. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


The Minnesota Chapter played host 
PRSA President Bowes on May 20 ata 
luncheon at the Radisson Hotel. A substan 
tial group of top management people from 
Minnesota industry were in attendance. 

The Chapter has published a pocket: 
sized roster of members. 

Mr. Baumer also discussed the use i? 
public relations of simple writing, focusing 
on specific goals and use of new visual 
aids. 


(Continued on page 
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Key Employes Need 
Training in 
Humen Relations 

Executives of American business and 
industry agree that key personnel need 
special training in order to meet the re- 
turn to “more normal, competitive busi- 
ness conditions,” and that help in human 
relations is What is needed most. 

In a survey conducted by Kelly-Read 
& Company, Inc., Rochester, New York, 
personnel development specialists, 
among 2,450 companies in every variety 
of business and industrial activity, it was 
reported that “a highly competitive busi- 
ness period” has returned and that this 
condition requires a “higher ratio of 
productivity from employes.” The ex- 
ecutives queried concurred that training 
in human relations for supervisors was 
one of the major fields that needed im- 
mediate attention in order to obtain this 
higher productivity. 

The survey showed that: 

1. 78% of the executives stated that 
their key personnel either would require 
some definite help or were “not  sufh- 
ciently prepared” to meet a return to the 
buyers’ market. 

2. 66% said that human relations was 
the phase of “sound management” on 
which their key personnel needed more 
assistance. 

3. 4°% said that the competitive busi- 
ness period will require a higher ratio of 
productivity from present employes. 

4, 86%, said they were taking steps to 
improve performance by key personnel. 
Most popular measures listed were super- 
visory meetings, outside meetings and 
dinics, outside training material and 
consulting services. 

5. Over 50%, said that more competi- 
tive business conditions would affect per- 
sonnel and employment policies of their 
companies in the future, and 20% al- 
ready had been compelled to modify 
their policies. 

The survey reflects management's rec- 
ognition that supervisory personnel need 
intensive training in human relations in 
order to obtain the required increased 
productivity. 

Because of the increased interest in 
developing more efficient people for 
maximum productive results, Kelly- 
Read is conducting a series of “How 
" Work With People” conferences, 
tirected by George W. Kenning, Kelly- 
Read's Management relations division 
director. The firm conducts personnel 
development programs for 7,500 com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 
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learned a Jot 
about watches today”’ 


Maybe that sounds funny, coming from a guy who’s been a watch- 
maker ten years. But it’s true. 

Sure, I knew how to service a watch. And I knew what goes into 
the watches made by the Watchmakers of Switzerland — the quality 
materials, craftsmanship, styling. 


But I saw a movie this morning. It’s called “Answers That Sell 
The Fine Swiss Watch” — the boss showed it to a group of us here 
at the store. 


You know one point the movie made? Simply this: watch servicing 
can be an important point of continuing contact with the customer. A 
point which can make or break the prestige and reputation of our store 
with every customer we serve. 

I’d just never thought of my job as being that important. Yet, when 
you stop and think about it, the movie was right. I feel now — more 
than ever — that I’ve got a right to real pride in my job. It’s a good 
way to feel. 

Oh, and listen — if you think I got a lot out of the movie, you 
should have heard what the fellows on the sales force said. They’re up 
front, meeting the customers, and sometimes they get asked some mighty 
important questions. Like — ‘Will a Small Watch Be Reliable?” 
“What Difference Does the Number of Jewels Make?” “Is There 
Really Any Advantage to These Self-Winding Watches?” “How Are 
You Set Up to Service My Watch”? 

Now they know how almost any question gives them a chance to 
point out why a Swiss watch is a really wise investment. That’s the 
kind of knowledge that will keep our store ticking in a big way! 


For our brochure, please sign your name and title to your business letterhead, and mail to... 
1 N c ° R P ° R A T E D 


35 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. JUdson 2-1400 
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PEOPLE - PROGRAMS - AND ACCOUNTS 


Joun LaCerpa, former author and foreign 
correspondent who heads his own public 
relations agency in Philadelphia, has been 
elected president of the Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia. 


Wituiam K. Case, who has been editor of 
Burroughs Corporation’s marketing and em- 
ploye publications, has been appointed su- 
pervisor of publicity. 


Roserr O. Fisuet, who has been handling 
special promotions for The National Brew- 
ing Company, Baltimore, has been named 
assistant to the president in charge of 
public relations. 


ALBERT P. HEINER, former assistant to the 
vice president and general manager, Kaiser 
Steel Corporation, Oakland, California, has 
been named vice president-public relations 
and traffic. 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INc., New York and Chi- 
cago PR firm, promotes two: Bernard E. 
Ury to assistant to the editorial director; 
Norman Dolnick to the Plans Board. 


GLENN E. Carrer, vice president of the 
Bank of America, has been elected president 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club. 


V. MeRRIHUE, formerly manager of 
employe relations at General Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager-plant 
community relations services for the firm. 


Ricuarp P. Waters, JR., PR director, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, recently completed a three-month 
course at the 25th Advanced Management 
Program at Harvard Business School. 


SHERWOOD ROLLINS, JR., who has been a 
public relations assistant in the Burroughs 
Corporation’s home office at Detroit, has 
been appointed eastern PR representative 
for the firm. 


A. D. (Dave) Bruce, JRr., assistant vice 
president and PR director for Southwestern 
Savings and Loan Association, has been 
named chairman of the publicity committee 
for Metropolitan Houston’s “M” Day. 


A special medal, prepared by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen as a Marian Year tribute to Mary 
by the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith, was presented by the Catholic Press 
Association to SYLVESTER V. POINTKOWSKI, 
executive manager and PR director for the 
president of the Borough of Queens, New 
York. Mr. Pointkowski was also named an 
honorary member of the association in 
recognition of his work on the 1954 Jour- 
nalism Awards. 


NorMAN HILL, former promotion manager, 
has been advanced to director of promotion 
and public relations for Pines Publications, 
Inc., New York. 


Davin R. GOLDSBERRY is now manager of 


the PR Department, Seiberling Rubber 
Company, Akron. 
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A broad scale expansion of its operations in 
the European, African, Middle and Far 
Eastern markets has been launched by the 
international division of the public rela- 
tions firm of WALKER AND CRENSHAW, INC., 
New York. Two staff men, Edwin Green 
and Robert Moore, are now in Europe 
working out details of the expansion. 


RICHARD FALK, assistant to the president 
of the Falk Corporation, Wisconsin, a 
judge in the 7th annual Wisconsin House 
Publications Contest, presented All-Wiscon- 
sin Award certificates to the winners at the 
recent annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association. 


Ruperk & FINN Associates, New York, an- 
nounce the appointment of three new execu- 
tives: S. Rene Schenker, vice president in 
charge of services; Hymen V. Wagner, vice 
president and general manager; Paul B. 
Zucker, vice president in charge of ac- 
count operations. 


FRANK THOMAS of Pendray & Company, 
New York, recently received the John 
Henry Cardinal Newman Award from the 
Associated Newman Alumni of Greater New 
York for outstanding service to the group. 
He is a member of the Board of Governors 
and acts as PR advisor. 


ALFRED V. BOERNER, U. S. Public Affairs 
Officer in Germany, has been presented 
with a Distinguished Service Award by the 
U. S. Information Agency for “his outstand- 
ing service and exceptional contribution in 
the promotion of the foreign policy of the 
United States.” It is the Agency’s highest 
such recognition. 

AnpREW C. QuaLe has been elected vice 


president of the Public Relations Manage- 
ment Corporation. 


Several members of Verne Burnett Associates, New York public relations counsel, celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of the firm recently with cake and candles. Left to right are Margery Link, 
Alice Buxton, William Case, Mr. and Mrs. Burnett, Arthur Howard, and Dorothy Ashton. 
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MOVES 


Putt Dean, former publicity director of 
WNBC-WNBT, and Burt fop. 
merly of Benton & Bowles, have formed 
their own public relations and_ publicity 
firm, to be known as Dean & Schultz, New 
York. 


S. W. Jones, former PR 
director, University of 
South Dakota, “has 
been named an age. 
count executive of The | 
Philip Lesly Company, 
Chicago and New York 
PR counsel. 


Joseru J. Evry, formerly director of pub- 
licity for the Freedoms Foundation, has 
joined the staff of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc, 
New York, on the Electric Companies Pub- 
lic Information Program. 


LILLIAN BEAN has been appointed asso- 
ciate general director of the National 
League for Nursing, New York, in charge 
of public relations, publications and _in- 
formation, a newly-created post. 


MaRIJEAN Isaac has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations and publicity for 
the Commercial Division of The Blaine- 
Thompson Advertising Agency, New York. 


PHILip WEINER has joined the public rela- 
tions staff of the Seagram-Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York. 


SELVAGE, LEE & CHASE, New York, has been 
appointed counsel for Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Cleveland. 
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jacques ELLISON, JR., senior district repre- 
sentative of the New England Oil Indus- 
uy Information Committee, American Pe- 
troleum Institute, has joined Martin Wright 
and Associates, employe, community and 
public relations firm of Connecticut. 


Paut L. EDEN an- 
nounces the establish- 
ment of Eden and 
Associates, public rela- 
tions, publicity, com- 


munications counsel 
and service busi- 
Paul L. Eden ness and industry, 


with offices in Cleveland. He was associated 
with the Cleveland office of Hill and 
Knowlton as an industrial account executive 
for nineteen years. GEORGE 7. GRISWOLD, 
former PR manager for the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Hluminating Company, has joined the 
new firm. 


Frank M. LeEonARD has moved from the 
D'Arcy Advertising Comany, Inc. to Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company as head of their pub- 
licity department. 


Maurice FELDMAN, PR and business coun- 
selor, New York, announces the opening of 
a branch office in Zurich, Switzerland, in 
association with Dr. Jacques Kunstenaar. 
The European office will specialize in mar- 
ket analysis, public relations, publicity and 
promotion. 


OuiveR DARLING, formerly with C. M. John- 
son Co., has joined the publicity depart- 
ment of G. M. Basford Company, New 
York. 


WiLLIAM FisHER, JR., former Florida news- 
man, is now directing editorial research for 
the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc., New York. He will supervise a 
PR program aimed at familiarizing the gen- 
eral public with problems. of blind per- 
sons outside the United States. 


ALBERT Boyars, who was formerly with 
Robert §. Taplinger, Assoc., and the Greater 
New York Fund, has been appointed director 
of public relations by Transfilm, Inc., New 
York. 


P. Ruzic, former reporter and 
MELAINE MiLpRED Wyatt, former newspa- 
per woman, have joined the PR staff of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology where they 
will serve as public relations associates. 


GrorcE M. WorpdeNn, former assistant di- 
tector of advertising and publicity for Air 
Reduction Company, Inc., has moved to 
Washington to become director of pub- 


licity for the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association Inc. 


M. Cieary, a former PR account 
executive with Lewis & Gilman, Inc., has 
been named PR director for the National 
Drug Company, Philadelphia. 


E. Leo Koester, director of the Civic and 
Publicity Department of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce since 1945, has 
joined the PR Department of the Appliance 
and Electronics Division, Avco Manufac- 
luring Corporation, Cincinnati, as PR man- 
ager of communications-community rela- 
tions for the division. 
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ALBERT MILLET, PR director of Haire Pub- 
lishing Company, has established his own 
publicity and promotion office in New 
York. 


Mary Hawkins, formerly with the Infor- 
mation Department of the Columbia Gas 
System, has joined the staff of Bozell & 
Jacobs, Inc., New York. 


Henry P. Fow er, former general counsel, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and manager of the Trade Association De- 
partment of the Chamber, has been ap- 
pointed Washington counsel for Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton and Irvine. 


ACCOUNTS 


R. F. O'Leary JR. & Associates, New York, 
has been appointed by Laslo Productions, 
New York, newly formed TV and industrial 
film company, as PR advisor; and by St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn. 


Graflex, Inc., Rochester, camera and photo- 
graphic supply manufacturer, has appointed 
HarsHE-RoTMaN, INc., Chicago and New 
York, as PR counsel. 


NATIONAL EpiTorIAL SERVICES, Toronto, has 
been retained by the insurance group com- 
posed of Continental Assurance Corp., Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. and Transportation 
Insurance Company as PR and advertising 
consultant; and by British Woolens in Can- 
ada to handle PR and publicity. 


BozeELt & JAcoss, INc., New York, has been 
retained by Harris, Upham & Company, 
nation-wide brokerage firm. 


MARGARET Hersst, New York, will handle 
trade and public relations for the Merion 
Bluegrass Association. She will work with 
association headquarters at Imbler, Oregon, 
and the newly opened Office of Information 
in Chicago. 


VERNE BurRNeETT AssociaTes, New York, has 
been retained by the Health Insurance 
Council (incorrectly listed as the Health 
Insurance Company in the June issue). 


Fast PR Program 
Aids Detroit Steel 


In three short days the Detroit Steel Cor- 
poration alerted the community and told 
its story of the opening of a new plant 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, and what it would 
mean to the city and surrounding area. 
The Portsmouth Division is the largest 
single employer in the area, and comple- 
tion of the company’s $60,000,000 expan- 
sion program makes it a fully integrated 
steel mill. 

Just what this means to the economy of 
Portsmouth was spelled out in a_ series 
of newspaper stories, radio broadcasts, in- 
terviews with civic leaders, and several spot 
telecasts. 


Ward Delaney Dies 
In Charlottesville 


Ward Delaney, president of the Employee 
Relations Institute and executive director 
of the Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation, 
died of a heart attack in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, on May 23. 

The Foundation director was widely 
known in cotton industry and research cir- 
cles. A native of New Orleans, he studied 
law at Tulane University and was active in’ 
the field of research and graduate education 
most of his life. He served as an officer 
in both World Wars. 


Mr. Delaney was a member of PRSA, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, The American Society of En- 
gineering Education, and other organiza- 
tions. 


Cleveland PR Man 
Edward Howard Dead 


Epwarp D. Howarpb, 
public relations repre- 
sentative for promi- 
nent Cleveland financi- 
al and industrial con- 
cerns, died in his home 
of a heart attack on 
June 5. He was the 
founder and managing partner of Edward 
Howard & Company. 

A former reporter for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Mr. Howard was a champion athlete 
in his youth, starring in both basketball and 
tennis. He left the Plain Dealer in 1924 
to become assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of the Cleveland Trust Co. and editor 
of the bank’s employe magazine. In 1928 
he founded his own firm. 

Mr. Howard was a life member of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, and be- 
longed to the Union Club, Sons of the 
American Revolution, and PRSA. 


Audio Visual Association 
Elects Officers 


At its annual meeting held recently in 
Chicago the Audio Visual Association 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

Joseph S. Schieferly, Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), president; Frederick G. Beach, 
Remington-Rand, Inc., Ist vice president; 
William B. Cox, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 2nd vice president; John T. 
Hawkinson, Illinois Central R.R. Co., 
treasurer; Don F. Steineke, The Dow Chem- 
ical Co., secretary. 

New directors include Frank S. Rollins, 
Jr., E. R. Squibb & Sons; Michael Ritt, 
Combine Insurance Co.; Kenneth E. Pen- 
ney, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.; C. 
Richard Conway, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co.; Bernard A, Bailey, Mytinger & Cas- 
selberry, Inc. 

Sixty-six members and guests representing 
over forty companies in the United States 
and Canada discussed means of audio and 
visual communication including creation, 
production, evaluation and distribution. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 

FOR BAR ASSOCIATIONS 

Edited by Richard P. Pinkham assisted by 

Charles O. Poster and Albert P. Blaustein; 

American Bar Association, Chicago; $3.00. 
Reviewed by George Link, Jr., 
General Counsel, PRSA 

The the United States has 
become acutely conscious like 
others, that it has a public relations 
problem. 

It is not strange that the American 
Bar Association, through its Standing 
Committee on Public Relations, has risen 
to this need. It has published an ex- 
haustive analysis of its public relations 
and a detailed public relations program 
entitled “Public Relations for Bar Asso- 
ciations.” 


Bar in 
many 


It is one of the most exhaustive studies 
of a public relations problem that has 
ever been published. It makes an excel- 
lent text book on public relations for in- 
stitutions of learning having courses in 
this general subject. It suggests ways 
and means of meeting the wave of un- 
justified and unfavorable public com- 
ments upon the Bar as a whole. 

The authors with consummate skill, 
have detailed many excellent examples 
of means and forms of publicity directed 
toward the accomplishment of its objec- 
tive. It should be a must reading and 
study for public relations committees of 
all bar associations. All those engaged 
in the administration of justice will find 
a reading of this book a great personal 
help in meeting their public and client 
problems. 

The book covers the field so com- 
pletely and adequately that I was sur- 
prised it did not contain a statement 
written by Edmund Burke almost one 
hundred fifty years ago, the essence of 
which is that good public relations, 
especially as related to the members of 
the Bar, depends basically upon good 
manners. It is: 

“Manners are of more importance 
than laws. Upon them in a great meas- 
ure, the laws depend. The law touches 
us but here and there and now and 
then. Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, 
barbarize or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe in.” @ @ 
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At the annual meeting of House Magazine Institute, 
York, many editors were attracted to the seven-foot poster highlighting the aims and functions 


of the Public Relations JOURNAL. The poster was designed 


held last month at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 


and 


ted by Editorial Executive 


Natalie Ellinger (left), who spent sometime further explaining the merits of the publication of John 
Earl Davis, at her left, past president of the International Council of Industrial Editors and editor 
of Shell News, who was particularly interested in the display. 


JEAN READE IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Pauline E. Mandigo; Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York; 1954; 248 pp.; $2.50. 


Reviewed by Janet J. Bauer 
Membership Executive, PRSA 


Here is a delightful and interesting 
way for the young hopeful to find out 
about the public relations field, from the 
problems involved in getting a start 
through the actual planning of widely 
diversant campaigns for clients. 

Written in easy-to-read language, the 
uninitiated may gloss over seemingly 
simple details connected with the me- 
chanics of planning and carrying out a 
campaign, because Miss Mandigo has 
cleverly and painlessly interwoven the 
correct techniques all through the book. 
In fact, this has been done so artfully 
that only a very alert person will realize 
that this is indeed a helpful textbook in 
storybook form. 

Although it is stated that all of the 
characters and situations portrayed are 
wholly imaginative and fictional, those 
of us who have been established in PR 
for sometime cannot help but feel that 
they recognize (and have fun doing so) 
all of the well-known PR_ executives 
Jean Reade is referred to and _ inter- 
viewed by in her discouraging search for 
a start in the field. PRSA and the Public 


Relations JOURNAL are all woven briefly 
into the novel which gives it a delight- 
ful aura of authenticity. 

This would be a good book to give to 
your daughter, your niece or to any 
young potential career woman who is 
sincerely interested in entering and re- 
maining in the field. Besides being fun 
to read, she'll find out what public 
relations is all about that it’s far 
from being all glamour, that it requires 
an alert, creative and hard-working per- 
son to make a successful career of it, but 
also that it’s never dull and has its 
wonderful moments. @ 


Also received 


@ The Technique of Handling People, Re- 
vised Edition, by Donald A. and Eleanor 
C. Laird, eleven practical rules for dealing 
with people successfully, based on modern 
psychology and business, practices, and 
numerous human-interest examples illustrat: 
ing how these techniques can be applied. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, $3.75.) 


@ The Techniques of Creative Thinking, 
by Robert P, Crawford, how to take your 
random thoughts and turn them into ideas 
that will work for your greatest welfare. 
how to work backwards te find the answers 
to creative problems, how to use your ideas, 
make them better, test them, prove them, 
sell them and protect them from infringe- 
ment. (Hawthorn Books, Inc., New York, 
$3.95.) 
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Field News 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


A wealth of PR talent with an international 
fever sparked the spring meeting of the New 
England Chapter at the Museum of Scienc2 in 
Boston. The four panel members above dis- 


cussed public relations problems faced and 
solved by their respective organizations. Left 
to right are Archer B. Hannah, public relations 
monager, Plantation Pipe Line Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Richard P. Waters, Jr., director of public 
relations, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston; S. Alfred Halgren, vice presi- 
dent, Carnation Company, Los Angel Fran- 
cisco Alvarez-Chacin, supervisor of public pro- 
grams, Creole Petroleum Corporation, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

Detailed discussion of methods of im- 
proving Chamber public relations tech- 
niques both between Chamber divisions 
and in communication with the general 
public was led by Fred Baker, chairman 
of the New Industries Division, and George 
M. Dean, chairman of the State Develop- 
ment Division. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 

Douglas Williams, vice president in 
charge of public relations, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, has been elected 
president of the chapter. Other officers in- 
tlude Bernard Ehrenreich, vice president, 
General Contract Corporation, vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Hemminger, director of public 
telations and advertising, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, secretary-treasurer. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 

“The Future of America,” a sound slide 
film sponsored by the Joint Committee of 
the ANA and AAAA to help citizens, com- 
panies and interested organizations play a 
part in evaluating the future of our land, 
Was presented at the Chapter’s May meet- 
ing. Robert P. Hoffman, account executive 
with Brisacher, Wheeler and Staff, arranged 
for the presentation. 

In presenting the film, Mr. Hoffman 
Pointed out that the film and booklet are 
aimed at achieving a better tomorrow 
through a better understanding of the 
facts of today. 

Among the comments received from the 
enthusiastic audience following the show- 
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ing were these: “It is the most forceful, 
positive, dramatic and_ realistic weapon 
thus far designed to combat pessimism re- 
garding our national economic future” . . . 
“presentation of the facts in a remark- 
ably unbiased manner” . . . “message of vital 
importance to all of us in the public rela- 
tions field.” 


Gilbert H. Kneiss, Western Pacific Railroad, in- 
coming president of the San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter, accepts the gavel from C. E. Cromp- 


ton, Sheil Oil C 
past president. 


y. the chapter's junior 


During the business meeting preceding 
the showing of the film the following of- 
ficers were elected: Gilbert H. Kneiss, as- 
sistant to the president—public relations, 
Western Pacific Railroad, president; Arthur 
M. Sargent, executive director, The Cali- 
fornia Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, vice-president; Lucrezia H. Kemper, 
vice president and Pacific Coast manager, 
Albert Frank-Gunther Law, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer, 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 

The value of audio-visuals in public re- 
lations work was demonstrated by Capt. 
John B. Shipman, formerly of the U. S. 
Navy and now a Washington, D. C. PR 
counselor, at the May meeting. 

In his address Capt. Shipman staged por- 
tions of a prepared audio-visual presenta- 
tion used a few years ago by more than 
2,000 speakers in a successful Navy recruit- 
ing campaign. He showed how a message 
received by the eye as well as the ear gets 
“92 per cent retention” and makes pos- 
sible a story that is “accurate, effortless and 
well-remembered.” 

Capt. Shipman also demonstrated several 
other Navy audio-visual presentations, and 
an interesting question and answer period 
followed his talk. 


Institute to Conduct 
Communications Workshop 


The National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
will conduct a one-day Communications 
Workshop at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, July 19. 

Emphasis will be on techniques of 
group participation, use of visual aids, 
internal communications, the art of con- 
ference questioning, practical methods 
of effective writing, a five-step confer- 
ence plan, and other allied subjects. 


Danish Leader Studying 
U. S. Human Relations 


Mogens V. Rasmussen, editor of 
Arbejdsgiveren, journal of the Danish 
Employers Confederation, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, is in this country on a six 
weeks’ project under arrangement with 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
to study American business methods re-. 
lating to the human relations aspects of 
management-employe relations. 

The 50-yearold organization of which 
he has just been named PR director 
has a staff of 400 in its main headquar- 
ters and branches in a three-part activ- 
ity program of research, education and 
public relations. The confederation has 
26,000 employer members in Denmark. 

Mr. Rassmussen pointed out during 
his interview at PRSA_ headquarters, 
where he studied the operations of the 
national PR group and its member rela- 
tions, that in Denmark where there is 
no individual bargaining, this over-all 
development is carried on by his group 
for the common benefit of all industry. 
Danish industry, he pointed out, oper- 
ates on a 48-hour week with three weeks 
paid vacation and nine and one-half 
paid holidays annually. 


Dental PR Topic Of 
Postgraduate Discussion 


In a unique program in the history of 
professional dental education, the Den- 
tal Information Bureau, by special in- 
vitation of the Deparmtent of Pedodon- 
tics (children’s dentistry) of New York 
University College of Dentistry, pre- 
sented a lecture on “Dental Public Re- 
lations—Its Influence on Personal and 
Professional Progress,” to the postgradu- 
ate class in pedodontics. 

The guest lecturer was John W. Mil- 
ford, president of J. W. Milford & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, public relations 
counsel to the Bureau throughout the 
last twelve years. 

In his discussion, Mr. Milford charted 
the progress of the art of public rela- 
tions as a social and economic force in 
this country during the current genera- 
tion, and described how organized den- 
tistry’s public relations activities, backed 
by constantly improved _ professional 
techniques, have produced significant 
changes in public attitude toward pro- 
fessional dental care as well as better 
understanding of the social service ob- 
jectives of the dental profession. 
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PR HELP WANTED — (Continued from page 5) 


The case history of Howard Stephen- 
son’s volunteer employment guidance 
work is an almost perfect example of 
what the individual PR practitioner can 
and should be doing for applicants and 
employers. It expresses the philosophy 
of a group of public relations people 
who, independently or cooperating in- 
formally, have devoted themselves to 
aiding men and women aspirants to 
PR work. 


Advice pays 

Over the course of 14 years of active 
public relations practice, Mr. Stephen- 
son has interviewed some 500 persons. 
Of them he writes, “I am still in touch 
with about 75, only a dozen of whom 
I actually hired. Many have risen to re- 
sponsible posts, confirming my judg- 
ment . . . two magazine editors, three 
assistants to presidents of large compa- 
nies, many other PR people from here 
to England, France, Canada and Mexico 

. Had I planned this investment of 
an average of three working days a year, 
for the purpose of reaping from their 
help later on, it couldn’t have worked 
out better. They have gotten me jobs, 
sent me clients. In dollars and cents, 
those interviews of 35 minutes (that’s 
enough time) have proved among the 
most profitable I’ve ever spent. From 
the standpoint of self-interest, it has 
paid off handsomely. 

“Most applicants, unfortunately, are 
not worth much time because they will 
never be suited to the work. To save 
my own energy, I worked out a key 
that enables me to find out after the 
first two minutes whether an applicant 
should be encouraged. I ask: ‘If you 
did not need a job and had enough 
to live on, what would you prefer to 
be doing?’ The question removes the 
pressure and permits the applicant to 
be himself for a few minutes. The 
variety of replies is endless.” 

Prof. Stephenson then goes on to ad- 
vise applicants: (1) Self-analysis, (2) 
Self-training by reading and experience, 
(3) Using all assets of friends, research 
on the prospective employers, etc., (4) 
Good judgment and personal stock-tak- 
ing, and, finally, (5) Crediting the ex- 
perienced people you will meet for 
good advice and assistance—all will lead 
to good decisions about yourself and 
proper employers’ decisions about you. 

This is the kind of enlightened in- 
terest in others which is the most re- 
warding self-interest of all. Mr. Stephen- 
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PR CAREER CHECKLIST 


Although employer standards and judgments vary, a survey of 165 PR em. 
ployers brings out the following main personal qualities and qualifications of 
applicants as desirable. How do you stand? What can you do to improve your 
chances? 


@ Have you prepared yourself education-wise? 


[] College degree Extra-Curricular Participant 


| Journalism | School publication 

2 _____ Economies editorial experience 

3 ____ Social Services 2 ____ Campus activities (athletic, 
4 _____ Business Administration student government, etc.) 
5 _____ Psychology 3 ____ Selling 

6 ____ Writing Courses 


7 ____ Public Relations Courses 


@ Can you claim and demonstrate these Qualities and Qualifications? 


| ____ Ability to think 1 _ Newspaper writing 
2 Judgment experience 
3 ____ Ability to write 2 _____ Sales experience 
4 _____ Pleasant personality 3 ____ Industrial relations 
4 ____ Public opinion, attitude 
measurement work 
5 _____ Ad agency experience 


@ Are you preparing for advancement in these “coming fields" of PR? 


| Management 
2 ____ Public relations counseling firms 
3 ____ Employe communications 
4 ____ Community relations 
5 ____ PR to aid sales 
@ _____ Have you prepared and widely placed your résumé in line with a care- 


fully planned letter-interview-use of friends campaign? 


_____ Are you willing to get experience, either by newspaper work or unre- 
lated assignments in your target company or organization—or in other 


allied fields? 


Will you go forth smilingly when told: "Go get experience . . . or 
go get a newspaper job?" Unsmilingly will you follow this advice, 
keeping the adviser advised of your progress? 


_____ Have you chosen your target employers? What do they want from 
you? Ean you deliver? 


If you're making a living, have you started your own One Man Employ- 
ment Guidance Agency? 


Do your part, independently and with 
the pure spirit of amateurism always in 
command. Lean heavily upon the profes 
sional psychologist, vocational guidance 
counselor, employment agency and 
others who are available for personnel 
guidance. Keep in mind that no out 
sider can make a success or failure out 


son does not have a corner on this in- 
dividual OMEGA (One-Man-Employ- 
ment-Guidance Agency) effort. The same 
technique in willingness and spirit is 
practiced by good people from coast tc 
coast. Why not join in? Shun the résumé 
“shuffle” by which a few poor souls end 
up with all the applicants. 


Public Relations Journal 
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of an applicant. But every applicant 
has to gain an audience to make his 
“preak.” 

The same spirit and methods are evi- 
denced by the others who reported on 
their OMEGA work, with Troy Knowles 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, sending a 
ample of his “Public Relations Clinic 
personnel Bulletin” for employers— 
“not a screening process but one de- 
signed to get applicants and employers 
together” . . - Sam Fuson of Kudner 
cautions the misguided applicant who 
sets up his own terms of work before 
the opportunity is defined for him by 
the employer . . . Conger Reynolds of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) sug- 
gests a plan of attack having these ele- 
ments: (1) single out your abilities that 
have the best sales appeal, (2) choose 
the companies you want to be associated 
with, (3) continue to prepare yourself 
for your target elsewhere if there are no 
immediate openings, and (4) gauge your 
willingness to do kindred work in prep- 
aration for PR... 


Personal opinion 

On the theory that this assignment 
has given the writer no other role than 
to transmit the experience of 165 or so 
experts, these few words are added pure- 
ly as personal opinion and an attempt 
at interpretation. First, a dash of cold 
water for the applicants who so doggedly 
avoid thinking for themselves, never 
attempting to look at the matter from 
the standpoint of the employer who is 
asking himself, “Will this person pay for 
himself?” 

And a comment on common courtesy: 
Nine out of ten applicants never let 
an OMEGA hear from them again—not 
even a thank you—after the volunteer 
adviser has done all he can. 


As to the question of newspaper work: 
Obviously it is an almost ideal training 
ground for PR. As Milton Fairman, PR 
director of The Borden Company and 
editor of the PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
puts it: ““The newspaper staffer is trained 
to act immediately on new situations. 
Put a good news reporter anywhere, in 
almost any new situation, and he at 


Robert McDevitt entered public relations in 
1940 after daily newspaper staff assignments. 
He joined Pendray & 
Company in 1946. His 
professional interests cen- 
ter around personnel 
guidance in public rela- 
tions, and he is a mem- 
ber of PRSA's New York 
Chapter Committee on 
Education. 
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When PRSA President Frederick Bowes, Jr., vis- 
ited Denver recently, he was honored with a 
special luncheon at the Brown Palace Hotel. 
Seated, left to right—Harvey Sethman, Colo- 
rado Medical Association; Kenneth Haines, Pub- 
lic Service Company of Colorado; Mr. Bowes; 
William Kostka, Wm. Kostka and A iat 


Carroll VanArk, PR counsellor. Standing—Clay- 
ton Byers, Denver Area Community Chest; Art 
Bazata, Bazata A iates; William Young, Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Duane Wilson, Denver Tramway Company; Claire 
Henderson, Arthur G. Rippey and Company; 
Claude Ramsey, Wm. Kostka and Associates. 


least will think and act for himself. 
He'll make a decision . . . he'll express 
himself in a competent fashion . . . he 
will not ‘freeze’ because of fear of the 
unknown.” 

Note and rationalize the seeming in- 
consistencies in the questionnaire replies 
which, it seems to me, are not at all in- 
consistent. The employer wants people 
who can think, are mature, have judg- 
ment and can write. Journalism has 
them—which is not to say other fields 
do not. Journalism is one of the surest 
routes to PR. 

We take this opportunity to “wave” 
certain inflammatory and _ biased state- 
ments—with respectful apologies—in the 
scholarly faces of those able and con- 
scientious men and women who re- 
sponded that no questionnaire possibly 
could encompass the subject of person- 
nel selection and judgments. True. How- 
ever, empirical judgments are the fore- 
runners of principle, just as surely as 
facts back up decisions. We're hiring 
people every day. Working with what 
we think we know is better than denying 
we know anything at all. 

To those who would wait until the 
perfect research is done we direct at- 
tention to the Boston University class 
of 1954 and to their counterparts pres- 
ent and future. They rightly want to 
know now what can be done today to 
get and hold jobs, grow up in them, 
and make a professional contribution. 

To Howard Stephenson and the others 
like him, the writer pays this tribute: 
Never have so many owed so much to 
so few unscientific people while await- 
ing the knowledge by which the many 
(aided by savants) may decide upon 
what they really want and must have in 
the way of PR workers. e e 


Management Education 
In Economics 


A new program of management edu- 
cation in economics will be operated 
through fifty-eight chapters of the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management, 
New York. Robert H. Laws, professor, 
author and lecturer, with a broad back- 
ground of experience in the field of eco- 
nomics at several universities will serve 
as director of economic programs. 

The program is designed to achieve 
better understanding of basic economic 
processes through a series of “round- 
table” discussions with small groups of 
management representatives in the local 
chapters of the Society, and is conceived 
as a supplement to the work carried on 
by many other non-profit organizations 
to various phases of executive devel- 
opment, 


Associations Step Up 
Statistical Reports 


Business statistics are in growing de- 
mand and trade associations are step- 
ping up their statistical services to meet 
it, according to the findings of a survey 
recently completed by the American 
Trade Association Executives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Statistics on market and industry con- 
ditions, productivity, sales trends, and 
other such subjects are being compiled 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
associations which replied to an ATAE 
questionnaire. Some 161 organizations 
—93 per cent of the total responding— 
reported that they are collecting and 
disseminating information concerning 
their industries. 
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Public Relations 
has a THIRD 
Dimension, too! 


... and from many years’ ex- 
perience in the field of visual 
public relations, BURDICK- 
ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, 
INC., can help you, and your 
client or your firm capitalize 
on the magic of the third di- 
mension . . . we have helped 
and are now helping many 
counsellors and firms in the 
fields of industrial relations, 
employee relations, investor 
relations, customer relations, 
community relations and pub- 
lic relations. 


Check List of 
Visual PR 


Anniversaries 
Annual Meetings 
Expositions 

Sales Meetings 
Sales Training 
Reception Rooms 
Open Houses 
Skits & Shows 
Vehiculars 
Itinerants 
Exhibits 

Window Displays 
Merchandisers 
Cavalcades 
Museums 
Point-of-Purchase 
Symbols 

Trade Marks 
Dioramas 


May we show you what we 
have done . . . and can do for 
your firm or client? 


BURDICK-ROWLAND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
104 E. 40th Street New York City 
MUrray Hill 5-7583 


PR Service Guide... 


NEW FILM EXPLAINS 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


“It’s Everybody’s Business,” an animated 
technicolor sound film, represents one of 
the best efforts ever made by business to 
tell the story of the American competitive 
enterprise system. It is part of a program 
of economic education which the National 
Chamber of Commerce has conducted for a 


number of years. 

Aimed at all age groups and occupations, 
the film illustrates how the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution have enabled 
American business and labor to outproduce 
the world. In simple, often humorous 
terms, it helps to correct general misun- 
derstandings about business by explaining 
how profits and individual investment 
create jobs, how competition keeps values 
high and prices low, how advertising bene- 
fits everyone, and how government should 
function in a free economy to the best 
interests of everyone. 

The 16-mm. film has been released for 
general distribution by business firms, trade 
associations, educational groups, etc. It runs 
22 minutes and has been cleared for TV. 


SG-71. 


ERASABLE STATIONERY 


A New Jersey paper company has devel- 
oped a rag-content paper that is almost 
entirely erasable in quality. An ordinary 
pencil eraser can be applied to any typing 
error and with almost no pressure the 
error vanishes without leaving any ghost 
mark or scuff mark. In all popular weights 
and sizes. Can be printed the same as 
ordinary papers. Used by many court re- 


porters. SG-72. 


PHOTO-REPORTING 


Industrial photo-reporting demands that 
the photographer have a quick and thor- 
ough grasp of the industrial process to be 
portrayed and the aspects to be emphasized. 
The resulting pictures must not only please 
the client but must be the kind that editors 
will publish. Frequent editorial assign- 
ments from publications such as_ Life, 
Fortune, and Business Week and from many 
leading corporations and agencies would 
indicate that Photography for Industry is 
a versatile and competent supplier of this 


service. SG-73. 


For information as to source of 
any equipment or service listed in 
this section, write to Puslic Reta. 
TIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 17. Indicate item or 
items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


REAR PROJECTION SCREEN 


Commercial Picture Equipment, Inc. has 
developed a translucent screen for rear 
projection to permit effective use of all 
seating area in an exhibition room. The 
specially embossed surface diffuses light 
passing through it, resulting in brilliant 
pictures in sharp focus from almost any 
angle. Available with or without portable 


frames. SG-74, 


COLORFUL COVERS FOR 
HOUSE MAGAZINES 


You can give your magazine a professional 
look, stimulate interest and readership and 
at the same time save the needless expense 
of individual preparation, artwork, plates 
and printing by using stock MCS covers. 
A new and original subject is available each 
month and there is a wide selection to 
choose from. Advance full size, full color 
samples are furnished each month for dum- 
my up purposes. Suitable for offset or 
letterpress. SG-75. 


LOW COST MICROFILMING 


¥ 


low-cost’ microfilming machine for 
office use which combines recording and 
reading in one compact, portable unit is 
now available. A dual purpose lens records 
both sides of documents simultaneously and 
also projects life-sized images on the reader 
screen. The Micro-Twin also reproduces 
facsimiles of filmed documents without re- 
quiring darkroom facilities. It will record 
documents smaller than bank checks up ( 
single sheets 11 inches wide and 3,700 feet 
long. All controls have been simplified. 
Microfilming provides _ safe, convenient, 
space-saving storage of records and is espe- 
cially valuable as a time- and money-saving 
device for creating easily handled duplicate 
records to speed the processing of business 
data. SG-76. 
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PR Service Guide... 


oTRAVELER" TOOL KIT 


This miniature tool kit of exquisite work- 
manship and practical design contains eight 
weful tools. Although only slightly larger 
than a pack of cigarettes, it holds a ham- 
mer, Wood chisel, saw, file, drill, punch, 
srewdriver and jackknife within the snap- 
on handle. Manufactured by a renowned 
firm of fine German craftsmen. Top quality, 
iippered cowhide case. Packed in a white 
box suitable for gift giving. SG-77. 


POSTAL REVIEW 


The Postal Review is a digest of official 
postal information, designed to meet the 
needs of the policy-making executive as 
well as the mailing department supervisor. 
Written in clear, concise language, indexed 
for easy reference and organized in a hand- 
some durable loose-leaf binder. It includes 
a bi-weekly bulletin service supplying the 
latest information on changes in postal 
rates, etc., and a revised quarterly index. 


$6-78, 


GIANT PRODUCT REPLICAS 


A Wisconsin manufacturer, one of the 
largest producers of hard molded-rubber 
Christmas displavs, is currently developing 
‘new line of stock commercial giant-like 
product replicas. Manufacturers can now 
have their products or packages sculptured 
m huge size and turned out on an as- 
‘mbly line basis. The giant replicas are 
Weather-proof, chip-proof full-round 
SD). Outdoor bulletin colors are used as 
a finish, but the replicas are suitable for 
indoors as well as outdoors. Useful for 
exhibitions, parade floats, outdoor bulletins, 
window displays, T'V shows, etc. Brochure 


wailable. SG.79, 
July, 1954 


SCRIPTOGRAPHY BOOKLETS 
SPEED COMPREHENSION 


Designed to speed up the visual com- 
munication of ideas and messages, a unique 
booklet style, called “Scriptography,” has 
been developed by Channing L. Bete Co., 
Inc., in a new publishing venture. One of 
the chief objectives is to help in the em- 
ploye information rack field where they 
believe the “Scriptographic” style can be 
used effectively. Booklets cover a wide 
range of subjects such as music, automo- 
biles, house terminology, investments and 


taxes, etc. SG-711. 


SCALE MODEL KIT 
OFFICE PLANNING 


FOR 


Office planners have taken a tip from 
the movie-makers and brought 3-D to the 
desks of office managers and other exec- 
utives in charge of planning office layouts. 
The Wood Office Furniture Institute has 
made available to all interested office 
planners a portable scale model kit which 
gives a miniature preview of any desired 
office plan. There are 275 different pieces 
in all to help eliminate the disadvantages 
of “trial and error” methods of moving 
actual furniture or planning a single dimen- 
sional layout on paper. SG-712. 


NEW DIMENSION IN 
SANITATION PROMOTION 


The National Sanitation Foundation has 
developed a new concept in the field of 
sanitation promotion—a series of sparkling, 
full-color display pieces. The first of this 
new series—“An Environmental Approach 
to Health’—is already available. Printed 
on heavy enameled paper, suitable for 
mounting, framing or posting as it is. 


SG-713. 


COLOR PRINTS & TRANSPARENCIES 


A photographic firm recently established 
in Florida is specializing in hi-fidelity color 
prints, commercial color prints, duplicate 
and display transparencies. Their list of 
accounts reads like a Who’s Who of Amer- 
ican Business, and their work is now ap- 
pearing throughout the country in exhibi- 
tions, dioramas, sales presentations. A short 
note on your letterhead brings samples and 
specific suggestions. SG-714, 


YOURS 
for the Asking 


Reach consumers with a specialized 
plan that will support and supple- 
ment your present Public Relations, 
Advertising and Merchandising 
activities. 


We will be glad to send you a 
copy of our new booklet describ- 
ing this specialized plan, for it 
will be worth a few minutes of 
your time to read it. 


JOHN T. GRAFF COMPANY, INC. 
Serving industry for over 20 years 
501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-2593 


Send for Free Issue 


Advertising Ideas 
and 


Merchandising Newsletter 


Irving Levy Promotions 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Publicity Releases 
Not Used? 


Over 4000 daily and weekly papers 
have sent us signed requests for 
matted editorial material. 
Originators of the complete pack- 
age distribution service to news- 
papers and radio stations since 
1941. 

Write or phone for complete in- 
formation — no obligation. 


Special Correspondents, Inc. 
230 E. Ohio St. DElaware 7-1065 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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UANTITY 


PHOTOS! 


8 x 10's as low as 6¢. Postcards as low as 2¢. 
Write for samples and complete price 
list on all sizes and quantities. 


KIER PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept PRJ 1265 W. 2nd St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Lists 2,850 busi- 
ness papers, farm 
papers and con- 
sumer magazines 
that use publicity 
—lists them alpha- 
betically and in 99 


market groups — compiled from thou- 
sands of publicity release lists — record 


system included that eliminates card 
files — shows how to prepare publicity 
and how to place it — reduces clerical 
time, eliminates deadwood and 


improves results. 
Price $6.00. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


Sent on approval. 


American Airlines 

American Aviation Pub. 

American Hosp. Supply 
Corp. 

American Trucking 
Industry 

Balfour and Company 


Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Christian Science Monitor 
Collier’s 

Columbia University Press 
Cook. Co. Surb. Pub. 


Assn. 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
Delta-Chicago & Southern 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune 
Don Clark Publications 
Doubleday & Company 
Dow Jones and Company 
Eastern Airlines 
Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference 
Editor & Publisher 
Electro-Motive Div. 
(6.M.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Gannett Newspapers 
General Motors 
Hilton Hotels 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Knight Newspapers 
Liberty Photo Engraving 
Lloyd Hollister 
Publications 
Look 


JOIN THESE NOW USING 


Broadcasting © Telecasting NBC 


Write for rate card and information today! 
The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Louisville Courier- 
Journal 

Louisville Times 

Medill School of Jim. 
(alumni) 

Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune 


New York Life Ins. Co. 

New York Mirror 

Oil Industry Information 
Committee 

Ovid Bell Press 

Pan American Coffee 
Bureau 

Progressive Cafeterias 

Santa Fe Railway 

Scripps-Howard News- 
papers 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


ne. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 
St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat 
Trans World Airways 
United States Brewers 
Foundation 
Von Hoffman Press 
Waldron Press 
The Wall Street Journal 
WBNS-TY-Columbus 
WHAS-TV Louisville 
WMAQ-Chicago 
WMT-Cedar Rapids 
Tenith 
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PR Service Guide... 


SALES CONSCIOUSNESS 
THROUGH POSTERS 


NEW HECTOGRAPH PROCESS 
ELIMINATES DYE STAINS 


will it please the 


in a protected position so that it need never 
be touched by human hands. The inky 
edges usually responsible for most of the 
dye smearing are no longer exposed, and 
the inevitable staining of fingers, clothing 
and equipment that has long accompanied 
the use of ditto machines may now be a 
thing of the past. “Kleenies” are packaged 
in quires for convenient stacking in supply 
rooms or storing in desk drawers. Avail- 
able in standard and special sizes. SG-718, 


Sales consciousness as the key to jobs 
and prosperity is the theme of an employe 
attitude-conditioning program now being 
conducted in 7,500 companies in the United 
States and Canada through a series of 
weekly poster bulletins supplied by Kelly- 
Read & Co., personnel development special- 
ists. Posters have long been one of the best 
ways to communicate ideas quickly to large 
groups, and Kelly-Read is calling on its 44 
years of experience in building visual aids 
for business to supply weekly posters that 
will help individual companies build an 
even more effective human organization 
during the current business readjustment. 


SG-715. 


SWING-BIN CABINET 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


Part of a public information program 
conducted by The Advertising Council, Inc., 
in the interest of a better-informed and 
stronger America is a booklet entitled “The 
Future of America.” Well illustrated and 
suitable for distribution in many ways. 


SG-716. 


Here’s a small parts storage cabinet that’s 
suitable for artists, make-up men, editors, 
and all sorts of home use. Drawers swing 
out for complete accessibility, are crystal- 
clear, super-strength plastic. Dividers sep- 
arate each drawer into as many as four 
compartments. Easily removable for clean- 


AID TO UNDERSTANDING 
OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


“Information . . . a springboard to under- 
standing” is a brochure to aid businessmen 
in generating action to achieve better under- 
standing of our economic system by all areas 
of the population. Prepared by a state 
Chamber of Commerce, the brochure 
demonstrates that the promotion of eco- 
nomic understanding is not visionary and 
impractical but rather a distinct, clearly 
defined area of operation within the reach 
of every businessman. It is full of practical 
information on how to go about initiating 
economic education programs. A supple- 
ment to the brochure contains detailed 
descriptions and other pertinent informa- 
tion on programs available for use or 
adaptation by businessmen. SG-717. 


ing. SG-719. 


NON-SMUDGE CARBON 


A new pen or pencil carbon paper which 
produces fresh copy that cannot be smudged 
has been developed by a well-known manu: 
facturer who claims that it represents the 
first basic change in the formula for pendl 
carbon in fifty years. Nu-Kote is an & 
tremely long-wearing, brilliant writing and 
improved manifolding carbon. The new 
non-tack, non-curl carbon was designed 
reduce writer's fatigue, producing a number 
of legible copies with little pressure. It's 
said to have unlimited shelf life and will 
not dry out. Available in black, blue and 
red. SG-720. 
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News in Education 


Colleges Caught 
in Financial Squeeze 


for the past decade the nation’s colleges 
and universities have been caught in a de- 
sructive financial squeeze. It is particularly 
destructive for the independent, privately 
endowed institutions. Unless extraordinary 
measures are taken to relieve this squeeze, it 
promises to become progressively worse. To 
let it do that is to court a national disaster, 
according to the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company’s Department of Economics. 
Between 1940 and 1950, college and uni- 
vesity enrollment increased from approxi- 
nately 144 million to 21% million—about 75 
cent. Over the same period, the educa- 
tional income of these institutions, meas- 
wed in terms of its actual purchasing 
power, increased only about 64 per cent. In- 
dependent colleges and universities are par- 
ticularly hard up because of the shrinkage 
in their income from endowments. 


Home Economics Assistance 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., New York, has 
announced the formation of a Home Eco- 
nomics Advisory Committee to assist in 
planning an intensified program of service 
in this field. 

The committee includes eight prominent 
educators in home economics. 


Professors Underpaid 


Recent surveys reveal that top ranking 
professors in American colleges earn an 
average beginning salary of $5,554 and that 
the median of the highest salaries paid in 
the largest private colleges studied in one 
survey was only $6,000. The chief result 
of low faculty salaries has been the drift 
of some of the nation’s “best minds” from 
the campus to more highly paid positions 
in business and Industry. 

These facts are reported in No. 4 in a 
series of leaflets published by the Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
New York, concerning the nature and needs 
of higher education in the United States. 


Education—Industry Booklets 


Two new booklets in the field of educa- 
tion have been recently issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New 
York. 

“Education-Industry Relationships” is a 
Connecticut study with national implica- 
tions. “This We Believe About Educa- 
tion” focuses attention on the areas of 
agreement between educators and indus- 
trialists which would serve as a basis for 
better understanding and more effective 
cooperation between these two groups. 


New York Council 
Expands Adult Education 


Active programs of adult education can 
break down barriers to understanding be- 
tween people in every kind of pursuit, 
Thomas L. Cotton, new president of the 
New York Adult Education Council, said 
at the agency’s 2Ist annual meeting in May. 

During the coming year the Council will 
extend opportunities for adult education . 
through making scholarship grants to de- 
serving adults who cannot afford to 
continue their post-formal education; ex- 
panding operation of the Council's free 
consultation service on adult education of- 
ferings; organizing institutes to train com- 
munity leaders; and continuing to enlist 
participation from business, education and 
the professions to carry out listening clinics 
being pioneered by the Council to improve 
face-to-face communication between indi- 
viduals and groups. 


Chicago Newsmen 
Go Back to School 


A search for improved techniques of dis- 
playing newspaper photographs has 
prompted a back-to-school movement by 
the editorial staff of the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Four staff members have enrolled at the 
Institute of Design of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in a four-month course in 
basic photography and visual fundamentals. 
Others will be enrolled subsequently. 


Reynolds builds friends and prosperity... 
from Arkansas to Texas! 


pounds of aluminum per year. 


The new Robert P. Patterson Aluminum Reduction Plant at 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, is capable of producing 110,000,000 


Reynolds’ new La Quinta Plant in San Patricio County, Texas, cost 
42 million dollars . 


. is planned for 600 employees and is rated 


at 1,000 tons of alumina per day. 


In the many states* where Reynolds has come to live it has been our privilege to add to the prosperity of 
our neighbors as well as to our own. Here are the two latest examples of the logical expansion by which 

Reynolds increases payrolls in its home communities, increases the taxes it pays to city, county and state 
governments and increases the national wealth through production of needed parts and products. 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Oregon, Texas, Virginia and Washington. 


(4) REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY Louisville |, Kentucky 
1954 
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GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 
IN THE 

FAR WEST 


607 South Hobart Blvd. 
GG Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 


BERTRAND W. HALi & Co. 
41 EAST 420 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


OSCAR H. WEST 
Public Relations 
Business & Industrial Representation 


Suite 211 Natl. Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


C & O Railway 
Asks the Customer 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
formed the first consumer panel in the 
railroad industry recently when it se- 
lected a group of its riders to tell what 
they like and dislike about passenger 
service. 

The first representative group of 
regular train travelers, in Charleston, 
W. Va., was made up of six men and 
three women—a high school principal, 
two businessmen, a department store 
executive, a high school teacher, a house- 
wife, a banker, a radio station execu- 
tive, and a high school student. 

Subjects discussed by the panel includ- 
ed ticket selling, baggage handling, din- 
ing car service, courtesy of railroad per- 
sonnel, dependability of railroad sched- 
ules, and other related topics. 

The railroad is planning to organize 
similar consumer panels in other key 
on-line cities. 
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KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


Pitisbugh » Now Yook 


Samuel A. Montague 


at your service... 
for 
Publicity 
¢ Photography 
¢ Public Relations 
in MEXICO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL, S. A. REFORMA. 1, 
MEXICO, D. F. PHONE 18-65-15 


Alcoa Tells PR Story 
In Abstract Film 


The Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica is telling its employes about “Public 
Relations—It’s Story” with a new color 
slidefilm employing the use of art ab- 
stractions to illustrate ideas and thoughts. 
The film is fully narrated and has a 
musical background. 


Vice president Arthur P. Hall says 
that Alcoa is currently using the film 
in its sales training program to illustrate 
the function and advantages of the Pub- 
lic Relations Department. 


Coming events in PR 


August 30-September 3, 1954—63rd Annual 
Convention and Trade Show, sponsored py 
the Photographers’ Association of America, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Tl. 


September 30, October 1-2, 1954—Annyal 
Workshop and Clinic, Florida Public Relg. 
tions Association, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Ociober 1, 1954-1954 Minnesota Public Re. 


lations Forum, University of Minnesota, 
Minn. 


October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter Fourth 
Regional PR Conference, St. Louis, Mo, 


October 15-16, 1954—PRSA Fall Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 18-22, 1954—42nd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 


November 29-30-December 1, 1954—7th An- 
nual National PR Conference, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. 


1955—8th Annual National PR Conference. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Republic Tries 
Animated Commercials 


Alert to the broad possibilities opened 
through use of animated cartoons as tele- 
vision commercials, the Republic Ne 
tional Bank of Dallas has introduced 
new series of these TV “spots” with an 
institutional theme. 

Each cartoon requires about 448 sep 
arate drawings to give animation to the 
sequence, and each requires only twenty 
seconds of showing time. 

Typical of the series is a commercial 
which shows the construction of a new 
Republic Bank building in downtown 
Dallas. The structure builds up as beams 
“float” into position. Symbolically, TW 
materials and industry move the builé- 
ing through various stages of completion 
until it emerges as a full-fledged struc 
ture in use in the banking world. 
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parens" 


This is @ column about things that interest 
PR people. Some important, some whimsi- 
cal, some of passing interest, some of signifi- 
cance. The writer’s blasts and kudos are not 
necessarily those of the JourNAL Publica- 
tions Board. 


parens 


MINNESOTA IS ON THE MARCH—with 
four pellets in a cloth bag! The mails are 
currently carrying four small balls of 
wconite, the industrially important min- 
eral that is being quarried from the crust 
of Minnesota’s northern iron ranges. The 
paper tag sewed to the bag tells the story 
of the new industry being developed in 
the steel companies’ production programs— 
with 10,000 new jobs for employes who will 
be working in this new American industrial 
frontier. The promotional story of Minne- 
sota’s new billion-dollar baby is brought to 
vour desk for a 3¢ stamp—plus mining, 
bagging and tagging costs for four little 
black pellets. Hats off to the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce! 


parens 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS, INC., has 
just mailed its 16th annual report to the 
homes of employes. It’s excellent. It tells 
the company story in a way that makes 
the employes a part of the team—shows 
end use of products and their importance 
to American home and business life. Makes 
you wish you worked there. Get a copy 
(230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17). 


parens 


SOMETHING OF THE PR PROBLEMS 
of running a double band of concrete for 
400 miles through mountains, rivers, towns, 
reservoirs, houses and lakes, not to mention 
the particular interests of lots of people 
-is excellently presented in the Fourth 
Annual Report of the New York State 
Thruway Authority. Now in the final stages 
of completion, the Dewey Thruway fore- 
shadows what we're going to see happen 
all over America for several decades to 
come. PR people will find the current 
report a clinical fever chart of community 
relations situations. Well presented on good 
stock, with fine pictures and interesting 
«xt, A special project “best,” in our opin- 
wn, (NYSTA, 119 Washington Ave., Al- 
bany 6, N. Y.) 


parens 


MAYOR LEO P. CARLIN of Newark, N. i. 
has a Mayor's Commission on Group Rela- 
Uons. The body’s first annual report, just 
Published, tells in text and pictures how 
the Commission is trying to resolve mis- 
nderstandings and relieve tensions born of 
Prejudice and discrimination. PR people 
will want to read about this model pro- 
gam. Copies available (Daniel S. Anthony, 
Room 201, City Hall, Newark 2). 


*Short for 
Proofreaders, 


daly, 1954 


“parentheses,” used by typists and 


or the summarized story 
of the friendly frank 


i The first frankfurter emigrated 
to this country from the old German 
city of Frankfurt am Main. On the 
boat he met Fraulein Wiener from 
the city of Wien (Vienna). 


P Today the descendants of these 
sturdy sausage pioneers—6% 
lion a year—are typically American 
in every way. They go to ball games, 
picnics, barbecues. 


4 Franks get their ruddy tan from 
hanging around a smokehouse. The 
smoke, which is apt to be from hick- 
ory or applewood fires, is carefully 
measured and actually filtered. 


& After an invigorating steam bath 
(franks always come to you ready- 
cooked), some shed their skins. 
Others are remarkably thin-skinned. 
Some like ’em with, some without. 


6. They graduate with the highest 
degree in nutrition. For protein, B 
vitamins and digestibility, franks 
are in the same class with that noblest 
of cuts, the steak. 


J In the meat packer’s sausage 
kitchens where they are born, mod- 
ern franks are stuffed with selected 
lean beef, and some have pork, too, 
delicately blended with just the right 
amount of spices. 


r If all the franks Americans eat 
this year were laid end to end they 
would reach to the moon and back 
with enough left over to encircle the 
world 5 times. Most folks, however, 
prefer just to lay them in a bun. 


tnepal: Only 4 kinds of meat animals are grown on American farms. But 
American appetites call not just for meat, but meat in dozens of different processed 
forms. There are more than 100 kinds of sausage products alone. That’s why a 
meat packer is also a chef—with more specialties than you’ll find in a cookbook. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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THE HOPPER 


The Inward Look 


I found Kleber Miller’s article, “PR—an 
inward look,” provoking—partly of disap- 
pointment, partly of thought. 

Miller starts out to prove that those of 
us who believe in the “right thing plus com- 
munication” idea of public relations are all 
wrong. I hang out my tongue with thirst 
for knowledge of how and wherein. And 
what happens? I discover on page 4 that 
p-r. involves a technique for accomplishing 
good ends and also the “engineering of con- 
sent.” Will Mr. Miller please explain the 
grand difference? 

Is there anything immoral in presuming 
to decide what is the right thing to do? If 
so, heaven preserve all clergy, psychiatrists, 
lawyers, etc. And must the missionary resign 
and go home whenever his preaching is not 
accepted? 

I would sincerely regret seeing young fol- 
lowers of the accepted ideology of p.r. dis- 
turbed by Mr. Miller’s quite learned dis- 
course. All the bugaboos he sets up presup- 
pose an abnormal ability on the part of 
p-r. men to agree upon a unified course of 
cynical manipulation of public sentiment 
toward no good end. As an individualist, I 
can’t get scared at his picture. 

‘There are charlatans in all professions and 
many more who have the “inner philosophy” 
of Ortega y Gasset. I don’t think a p.r. 
specialist who lacks such an “inner philoso- 
phy” worth his salt. There is one statement 
of it in a quite ancient work. See Matthew 
22:36-40. 

I wish you might have someone analyze 
Miller’s piece much more extensively than I 
can in a brief letter. 

CONGER REYNOLDS 
Public Relations Director 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


PMTA Award 


PR JourRNAL’s publication of the story of 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association's 
road patrol couldn’t have been timed better! 
Announcement was made the same week 
that American Trucking Associations’ top 
award for state association safety programs 
goes to PMTA. 

ROBERTSON C. CAMERON 


Public Relations Director 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PR Defined 


After 20 years in the field, I have reduced 
my conception of public relations down 
to the following: 


The dissemination of information to 
bring about understanding. 


EDMOND C. POWERS 


Director of Public Relations 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
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The Alexander Letter 

You fellows must have pretty thin skins 
to keep harping (by popular? request) on 
Alexander’s letter—which by the way, was 
written by a PR man. 

Really, do you know of anyone in this 
day and age who thinks Wall Street is not 
respectable or that bankers water stocks, 
foreclose mortgages or despoil widows and 
orphans? 

Such a cry-baby comment in defense of 
PR is puerile and pointless and does nothing 
to promote the high professional standards 
you proclaim. 

E. C. POTTER 
Georgeson & Co. 
New York, New York 
(Editor’s Note—We weren’t defending any- 
thing, but just having some fun.) 


Kudos 

I think you are doing a wonderful job 
with the JouRNAL in disseminating a solid 
body of knowledge to undergird the prac- 
tice of PR. We in the universities are ob- 
ligated to contribute what we can in this 
effort. 

Scott M. 

Associate Professor 
School of Journalism 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Why Not a Speakers’ Bureau? 


One of my extra-curricular jobs has been 
to recruit speakers for our School of Busi. 
ness student assemblies. The kind of men 
we have gone after are (1) excellent speak- 
ers, (2) of top executive rank; and (3) 
known for their accomplishments in some 
field of business activity. 

Why isn’t there a PRSA Speakers’ By. 
reau? And, in particular, why shouldn’ 
there be a waiting list of candidates—tire 
businessmen, welcoming a chance to come 
to Florida during the Winter, to speak be. 
fore a school known, above everything else, 
for its consistent support of the American 
system? 

Wouldn't it be a worthy project for 
PRSA to start building a Speakers’ Bureay? 
One made up of representatives of business 
—and, even better, of Big Business; men 
who are worthy samples of today’s Ameri. 
can business executive class? 

Whose names do you suggest? 

Will you send them to me, so we may in. 
vite candidates to speak before us next 
Fall and Winter? We promise our speakers 
will not be solicited for funds or jobs. 


G. FREEMAN 
School of Business 
Stetson University 


DeLand, Florida 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; "Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the !0th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


Southwestern opening with leading agency 
for man under 40 with sound general pub- 
lic relations experience. Send résumé and 
indicate salary required. Box C-7. 


Positions Wanted 


PR Director, 27, with 3000-employe Cana- 
dian institution, seeks challenging post in 
U. S., eastern Canada. M.S. Columbia U., 
5 yrs. newspapers, 314 yrs. in present posi- 
tion. Responsible for press and community 
relations, prize-winning annual report, em- 
ploye magazine, newsletters, bulletins, in- 
formational booklets. Available Sept. Box 
D-7. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, Publicity, or TV- 
radio special events. Creative writer and 
director. Wide contacts. Exact organizer. 
Solid experience: Industrial publicity; daily 
papers, 11 years managing editor, promo- 
tion director. B.A. journ. Box G-7. 


YOUNG, ENERGETIC, AND _ EXPERI 
ENCED, Journalism B.A., year PR grad 
study and 4 years in PR, three as top level 
consultant and publicity writer. Strong on 
community and labor relations and organi- 
zation of effective PR programs. Under 30, 
family. Box W-7. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS writer and speaker 
wishes to direct consumer relations program. 
Knows radio, television, and personal ap- 
pearance speaking; feature, publicity, direct 
mail, sales promotion and speech writing: 
knows woman's slant. Many contacts 
women’s organizations. $7500. New York 
City preferred. Box C-77. 


P.R. Executive, 39. Extensive experience 
abroad. Latin America specialist, fluent 
Spanish. Broad knowledge press, radio, 
films, personal contacts. Experience with 
national, community organizations, 0 
ernment. Degree & graduate work, social 
studies. Immediately available domestic 0! 
foreign assignment. Box C-78. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, 24, experienced all 
phases PR programming, media, releasts 
and news photography: currently employed 
Gov't PR in NYC and completing Mastes 
degree (PR) in evenings; 2 years solid PR 
experience; former NYC newspaper 
porter; desire responsible PR position; good 
references. Box O-7. 


Public Relations Jourad 
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Journal 


You’re undoubtedly familiar with 
these traffic control devices for 
various forms of transportation. 


But do you realize that only 
one of them doesn’t burn up tax 
dollars? 

Consider these facts. Up to the 
end of 1953, Federal and local 
governments had spent some 2 
billion dollars on the construction 
of civil airports and airways. 


From the turn of the century to 
June 30, 1953, Federal expendi- 
tures for river and harbor navi- 
gation facilities exceeded 4.3 bil- 
lion dollars. 


Highway construction in the 
United States has cost 39 billion 


§2 PRINTED IN A. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


WHICH ONE 


dollars since 1921. Highway con- 
struction and maintenance costs 
come to about 5 billion dollars 
annually—with you, as a private 
citizen, picking up the biggest 
part of the bill. (For every 100 
ton-miles of travel, a typical per- 
sonal car pays taxes averaging 34 
cents while a 30-ton highway 
truck pays an average of only 
12 cents. ) 


Railroads, on the other hand, 
have spent more than 20 billion 
dollars to install rights-of-way and 
other facilities. In addition, they 
pay taxes on them—which help to 
subsidize their competitors in the 
air, on the water and highways. 


OF THESE DOESN’T BURN TAX DOLLARS? 


When, therefore, you hear the 
railroads say they want the oppor- 
tunity to compete with other 
forms of commercial transporta- 
tion on a free and equal basis, you 
can understand their position. 


It is their feeling that the public 
would be much better served if all 
forms of transportation were put 
on a truly competitive basis. Not 
only would each be spurred to 
provide constant improvements in 
services and facilities, but the cost 
would fall where it rightly belongs 
—on users instead of taxpayers. 
... Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Advertisement 
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On February 21st, 1953, in the pages of The New Yorker, a new 
name flashed across our skyline... Britain’s Hawker Siddeley 
Group, “Pioneer and World Leader in Aviation.” 


The New Yorker is the only American consumer magazine 
to carry these stirring messages about “The Hawker Hunter” 
and “The Sea Hawk,” jet fighters extraordinary. Why? The 
Hawker Siddeley interests put it this way, “The New Yorker 
is the one publication most likely to inform and influence the 
financial and industrial leaders of America.” 


Did it? A recent story in Advertising Age states, “Is the cam- 
paign selling anything besides intangible good will? There is 
nothing intangible about the $150,000,000 contract for Hawker 
Siddeley’s Hunter and Sea Hawk aircraft recently placed as 
part of the United States off-shore procurement program.” 


Have you an idea to launch? 


sells the people other people folla® 


THE 


NEW 


25 WEST 43rp ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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